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How to Conduct an Institute 
A Symposium on Conducting a Local Family Life Institute 


By Muriet W. Brown, Giapys HoacLtanp Groves and M. Rustap 


THIS is the first of a series of articles and symposia on 
HOW TO the methods and techniques of functions within the 
DO IT scope of the professional person working in the field of 
marriage and family life. These contributions to our 
SERIES thinking and effective operation are solicited by the 
Editors around specific areas of procedure in which 
some interchange of experience and clarification of method seems de- 
sirable. Suggestions for specific functions to be clarified in further issues 
will be welcomed by the Editors. Address suggestions to How-To-Do- 
It Series, National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 East s9th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
SO YOU'RE GOING TO 
HAVE AN INSTITUTE 


By W. Brown 
Consultant in Family Life Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


Recent attempts to get at fundamentals in organizing 


family life institutes have resulted in some quite helpful 


ideas. Most experienced workers seem to agree that the 
following steps nearly always need to be taken in approxi- 
mately the following order: 

1. A specific local family need or problem is recognized 
by some one in the community—individual or 
agency. 

2. The person who sees the need gathers a few salient 
facts to prove his point, and then searches out a few 
other, like-minded persons or agencies to discuss 
what to do. 

3. An institute is planned as a way of. meeting, or 
helping to meet the need. (An institute is always a 
means to an end; never an end in itself.) 

4. A careful list is made of all the persons and groups 
in the community likely to be interested in the in- 
stitute. These people are invited to a planning 
meeting. (It is important to include from the be- 
ginning every one who is going to be associated 
with the project at any stage, in any important way 
for the base of support should be as broad as pos- 
sible. Institutes sponsored by single agencies may 
be very fine but they cannot equal the far-reaching 
results of the conferences put on cooperatively by a 
number of community groups.) 

5. A special effort is made to stress the uniqueness of 
the contribution which each group can make. 

6. If the planning group decides to go ahead with the 

institute, a steering committee is organized. This 
committee must represent the groups most actively 


interested in the project. (If the institute is for lay 
people, it is particularly important that lay people 
should have major responsibility for planning and 
running it.) 

7. The steering committee defines carefully the pur- 
pose and scope of the proposed institute, and de- 
cides on a general pattern for it. (Lecture and dis- 
cussion with group as a whole; sections with 
special leaders and assigned problems; general dis- 

cussion followed by committee work, etc.) 

8. The steering committee begins to form small special 
committees to do special jobs as these develop. 
These will include (a) an evaluation committee, to 
make plans from the beginning for evaluating the 
institute in terms of its original aims; (b) a com- 
mittee to secure leaders, and be responsible for 
orienting them; (c) a committee on arrangements; 
(d) a public relations committee; (e) a secretarial 
committee to be responsible for getting records or 
minutes of each session and compiling a final report. 
The chairmen of sub-committees automatically be- 
come members of the steering committee. 

g. All of the groups cooperating come together as 
many times during the organization of the institute 
as seems feasible, so that the steering committee 
can report progress to them, talk over problems 
with them, get suggestions from them, and keep 
interest growing. 

10. Definite plans are made for follow-up of institute 
findings or recommendations. Sometimes the com- 
mittees which organized the institute are con 
tinued; sometimes new committees are organized, 
bringing in people with special skills or training 
for specific work to be done. 

It may be helpful to pass on here one or two things 
about the intangibles of institute planning which are 
usually learned “the hard way”: 

The more clear-cut the theme or problem, the more suc- 
cessful the institute is likely to be. 

The more clearly this theme is related to outstanding 
community interests or concerns, the more wide-spread 
the interest in it. 

Plans for a good institute or conference cannot be 
hurried. Some of the most effective have taken months of 
committee work. 

The timing of steps in the development of an institute 
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is extremely important. Steps must be taken in sequence 
and in relation to each other. It helps to make a time-table 
in the beginning and keep it on a big blackboard in the 
office of the chairman of the steering committee, where 
everyone will see it. 

The institute and the follow-up must be arranged in 
relation to other community activities planned or under 
way. 

Everyone who takes part in an institute should help to 
evaluate it. It doesn’t mean much to have the professionals 
enthusiastic if lay participants are not pleased with a pro- 
gram intended particularly for them. 

Institutes which offer positive help are much more 
wholesome, much more likely to be successful than those 
which “view with alarm,” scold, threaten or blame. 

And, finally, the institutes that mean most are the ones 
in which the participants are most active. People who 
have been talked at, and lectured to for years are some- 
how finding courage to stand up and say “This is what I 
think.” This is a measure in the success of the institute. 


CONDUCTING A FAMILY 
LIFE INSTITUTE 


By Rutu Rusrap, Coordinator 
Family Life Education Program, Toledo, Ohio 


The “germ” of a conference or institute is usually an 
idea in the mind of one person which is communicated to 
a group of kindred minds. This group settles down to 
serious discussion of planning. There are several ques- 
tions that need to be considered before planning begins, 
namely: 

What do we wish to accomplish in a conference? 

Is there any better way to achieve these purposes? 

Can we state briefly and as a basis for planning what 
the purposes are? 

Can we limit the problems to be discussed so as to ac- 
complish the purposes in a short time? 

Whose needs will the conference meet? 

Preliminary steps 

1. Calling together of representatives of the groups 
interested, or who might be interested, to evaluate 
need and interest and to discuss the idea in general. 
This should include all possible groups (it may take 
two meetings in order that representatives may 
secure consent to participate, and ideas and sug- 
gestions from their groups). 

2. Organization of a steering committee, with, usually, 
two functions; it is the central and final authority 
on plans and it is the representative body of all 
participating groups. 

The chairman of this group should be above all a 
good organizer who can allocate authority. He or 


HOW TO PLAN A FAMILY LIFE 
INSTITUTE 


By Giapys Hoactanp Groves 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


A Family Life Institute will mean more to those 
who put themselves into it. Its aims will be more 
practical if they are chosen by the people it serves. 
Therefore lay down your objectives with the help 
of the students or townspeople. But you who are 
the instigators and coordinators can see to it that 
the activities are neither too narrow nor superficial. 

For instance, your campus situation may throw 
into sharp relief the immediate wartime problems of 
dating, courting and deciding about marriage, but 
the students can be led to look beyond these timely 
questions to see the value and the methods of get- 
ting scientific information and professional counsel 
on the different aspects of married life, both now 
as they view it in advance, and later as they may ex- 
perience it. 

If you bring in a leader from outside your local- 
ity, take time to look up his or her professional 
standing and suitability for the particular kind of 
group work you have in mind. At least a month 
before your institute, ask your leader(s) to suggest 
books, periodicals, leaflets, reprints, and bibliog- 
raphies which you may have on display and for 


personal distribution or sale. Allow time for people 


to get acquainted with this literature; direct their 
attention to it. 

Work out ways of putting to account the inter- 
est your group shows. They may want a bookshelf 
in the public library or a browsing corner in any 
available room, with carefully selected books and 
articles to answer their questions. They may want 
to organize for more study, a follow-up series of lec- 
tures, a forum or committee to develop special 
topics. They may be eager to do something tangible, 
such as establishing a modest youth center to help 
boys and girls in discussion, play and friendliness. 
Or there may be a strong desire for regular educa- 
tion on family life, or for access to a counseling 
service. 

With the help of your leader, pick out an indi- 
vidual or an organization that you can go to for ad- 
vice and cfiticism from time to time, as you keep 
trying to serve the family life needs of your group. 
Don't expect that a Family Life Institute will do 
more than break the ground for the continuing ef- 
forts of yourselves and those you may bring in as 
resident workers. 
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she should have a clear idea of the subject and pur- 
poses of the conference and should have facilities 
available for handling details such as mailing out 
materials, typing and mimeographing, i.e., a head- 
quarters and a clerical staff. Needless to say, the 
chairman should be acceptable to the committee. If 
the committee chairman is chosen because of his 
prestige he should have a cochairman or someone 
really to do the work and make the decisions. 


Organiati 

One of the first duties the steering committee has is to 
decide what other committees are needed and set them 
up. Usually they are: program, arrangements, finance, 
publicity (attendance and participation) and sometimes 
evaluation. 

We can consider the duties of each one of these briefly. 

Program: This committee should be composed of 

people who can express the interests and needs of many 
different groups. The duties of this committee might be: 

1. Choice of name for the whole conference. 

2. How will the program be organized? 

A. Will it have a keynote speaker? 

B. Will it provide for homogenous groups to discuss 
common problems? How? 

C. Will it provide an opportunity for an exchange of 
group findings? How? 

D. Will it provide for a summary of conference dis- 

' cussion and suggestions for action? How? 

E. Will it provide for an ending that will leave the 
participants with a feeling of enthusiasm and ac- 
complishment? 

3. Selection of program topics and material. 

4. Selection and securing people to present the material 

in addresses and in discussion leadership. 

5. Preparation of speakers and leaders. 

A. The “Main” speakers. 

They should be given information about the people 
in the audience—who they are—what they do— 
what they are concerned about and what topics 
need to be avoided. 

They should have a general outline of the aim and 


subject matter and program of. the entire confer- 


ence. ; 
They should have their topic name and a general 
idea of the questions or topics the committee wants 
to hear about. In other words, they should not be 
invited to come and talk on anything. 

B. Group leaders. 
Selection again should be on the basis of ability to 
lead and organize discussion, as well as knowledge 
of the subject to be discussed. 
It is usually safer to have a training meeting for dis- 


cussion leaders covering the following points: 


How to organize and plan discussion so that it stays 
on the subject. 

How to secure participation from as many as pos- 
sible. 

How to keep people from making speeches and 
talking all the time. 

How to summarize and close discussion. 

6. Preparation of program for printer. 

Arrangements: The duties of this committee suggest 
themselves and are most important in insuring a smooth 
running conference. Among its responsibilities are: 

1. The Place—with an eye for size, acoustics, com- 
fort, accessibility, facilities such as loud ene 
blackboards, rooms for small groups. 

2. Special details— 

Registration arrangements 

Reservations for luncheon, etc. 

(luncheon in the same building holds the crowd to- 
gether through the day) 

Nursery for children if parents are attending 

Accommodations, transportation and hospitality for 
out-of-town participants. 

Finance: Before the finance committee can begin the 

other committees need to submit budgets of their ex- 


penses. 

Two ways of financing are usually considered: 

A. Registration fee (advantages and disadvantages 

need to be considered carefully). 

B. Underwriting of expense by participating groups 

or organizations. 

Publicity: The first question here is “who do you want 
to come and to know about it?” The usual devices are 
posters, announcements, letters, phone committees, news 
papers of all kinds. 

Evaluation: Conferences are difficult to evaluate and a 
committee needs to decide on how much can be done in 
this respect without making it so cumbersome that people 
attending the conference are disturbed by it. 

A. Attendance and participation can be measured by 

a simple registration blank. 

B. Reporters or recorders can get the materials for 

evaluating what was presented. 

C. Follow-up procedures can be set up before the con- 

ference that can be helpful in evaluation of the use-” 
fulness of what took place. 


Valuable “tricks of the tr 


A. Schedules of work to be done including time sched- 
ules are valuable. One of these for the whole con- 
ference can be put up on a blackboard for everyone 
to see and for the use especially of the steering 
committee. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A Case Study in Marriage Counseling” 


By Emity H. Mupp 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 


WHILE in college, Mr. and Mrs. X 
had participated in a research study on the relation of 
adequate preparation for marriage to marital adjustment, 
as a part of a course in marriage and family relationships. 
After their marriage Mrs. X sought an interview at 
Marriage Council. She was pretty, attractively dressed, 
and fefined looking. She said how interested they had 
been in the research study, and that she had come to 
Marriage Council because, “my trouble seems to be one 
of sexual adjustment. We both were examined by a phy- 
sician before marriage. The first few days of our honey- 

* This is the first of a series of cases of the problems and the tech- 
counseling 


moon everything seemed O.K., but since then there is no 
glamour for me. My husband always seems satisfied. I 
haven't talked much to him about it, but I think we are 
both over-anxious. Perhaps we are both too awfully busy 
and too tired at the time.” 

The counselor asked whether there was any chance of 
eliminating some of this fatigue, at least on her part. 
Was it necessary for her to continue to hold a job? Mrs. 
X said that her husband was in essential industry but 
might be called into the service at any time. If so, they 
would have insufficient finances. 

The counselor found that Mrs. X's reading had in- 


cluded Butterfield’s “Marriage and Sexual Harmony.” 
Evaluation Scale" 
Counselor's Evalustion of Attitude 
Intensity of Attitude 
Attitude Very Fairly Fairly Very Attitude 
+2 +1 —2 
Flexible | M F Rigid 
Tolerant, accepting | M Rejecting, controlling 
Sensitive, understanding | M F Insensitive, obtuse 
Co-operative, participating | M | F Unco-operative, Isolated 
Aggressive, enterprising | M | F Passive, negatively aggressive 
Unselfish, generous M F Selfish, stingy 
Trusting M F Suspicious, jealous 
Independent M F Dependent 
Genuine, sincere M | | oF Insincere 
Happy M F Depressed 
Warm M Cold 
Secure M F Fearful 
M: husband or fiance name _Mr.X 
F: wife or fiancée name _Mr.X Scose 4 
No. Date Interviewer 
o (the highest possible Evalua I had been checked) would indicate 


score, —24, (if every item— —2 


tion 
a person with the most constructive ities for getting along and working things out. The extreme op’ 
for each in Column I'V were ¢ would denote a person with characteristics which almost certainly or working things out 
of the client's attitudes toward the situation for which he or she has come for help. cal 
in the Marriage Council of Philadelphia, a positive correlation 
been found vin wihdigugindemais well and work things out. Conversely, a low minus score has a 
positive correlation with ulty in getting satisfactoril 

* This Attitude Scale has been in use in the 
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When asked if her husband was adept in love making, 
her answer was, “No, he is not, although he is kind and 
thoughtful.” The counselor made a few rather simple sug- 
gestions on sexual technique and asked her to return for 
another visit. Mrs. X seemed grateful for the interview 
and anxious to do something to improve the situation. 
The counselor felt that Mrs. X had considerable re- 
sentment and antagonism toward her husband. She was 
rated by the Attitude Evaluation Scale devised and used 
by counselors at the Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
since 1943. Her rating on the Attitude Evaluation Scale 
on this page showed that Mrs. X, as she presented herself 
in this interview, had in some degree many of the per- 
sonality characteristics or attitudes which indicate difh- 
culty in carrying on a constructive close relationship. 
Two other personality tests were used, the abridged 
Thurstone and the Harrower-Erickson Multiple Choice. 
Both showed Mrs. X to be within a normal, although 
somewhat neurotic, grouping. Her prediction for marital 
adjustment, scored on the basis of the Burgess method! 
after her husband had been given similar tests, was “fair.” 


On her second visit, Mrs. X, looking as pretty and 


charming as formerly, said there really had been no 
change. “I do not enjoy our intimacies. I like to caress, but 
he considers that to be artificial.” 

The counselor asked Mrs. X what she thought brought 
out her desire. “‘I like to think he finds me attractive. I 
like him to put things in words. I guess I put things in 
words and not so much in deeds. Whenever I am with 
him, I act differently than I do with other people. Maybe 
I seem babyish, childish, silly. At home the atmosphere 
was very tense; by contrast, I do feel very relaxed with 
my husband. I am afraid he doesn’t respect me—perhaps 
wishes that I were more dignified. He says it is for him 
like bringing up a daughter.” 

family and her own. She explained, “My husband was 
isolated in school and college because of a terrible infer- 
iority complex which developed when his mother had a 
long and conspicuous illness. He still hides his nervousness 
with ‘over-dignifiedness.’ His hands used to shake when 
he got worried. His mother went to pieces from over- 
work, exhausted by family responsibility. She had too 
much concern for everyone's welfare and still has. His 
father was very gentle and had taken care of his mother 
who has been all right since.” Mrs. X described three 
instances before marriage when Mr. X had had extreme 
reactions, lost control of himself and shook all over. 
“Afterwards he had said, ‘First it happened to Mother, 
now to me.’ Since marriage he has had no more of these 
attacks and seems more assured.” 

Mrs. X continued, “My mother and father didn’t get 


1See E. W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, ing Success or 
Failure in Marriage, New York, Prentice Hall, 1939, p. 284. 


along. My father was very domineering, strict, wanted 
his children to be ideal. He told us he was disciplining us 
for our own good. Mother was very lenient. We were 
financially strapped. I worked before going to college be- 
cause they couldn't afford to send me. We could not go 
to dancing class like our school mates because of the 
money. I think the unhappiness of home influenced me to 
get married earlier—I wanted to get out of that atmos- 
phere. Mother attempted to explain about sex to me— 
she was willing, but had inadequate knowledge.” 

The counselor then asked Mrs. X about their honey- 
moon experience. It had been “sort of unhappy.” It had 
rained all week, and she was upset by the cooking. Their 
sex relations had been very satisfactory to her husband, 
but not to her. 

The counselor suggested that Mr. and Mrs. X had 
quite a problem and it might be well for Mrs. X to come 
in a few more times. Mrs. X thought her husband would 
like to come also. The counselor told her she would be 
glad to see him. She also suggested that Mrs. X supple- 
ment her interviews with reading from Marriage Council 
lending library, beginning with Esther Harding's “Way 
of All Women.” She subsequently read “The Happy Fam- 
ily,” by Levy and Monroe, and “Discovering Ourselves” 
by Strecker and Appel. 

During the following four months Mrs. X sought no 
appointment, but finally came into the office in response 
to requests to return her book to the lending library. She 
talked to the counselor only because the latter happened 
to see her in the office. Mrs. X admitted that intimate 
relations were no better. In fact, she was beginning to 
have an increasing resentment about them. She felt it 
unfair that her husband had all the pleasure and she none. 
She showed considerable dissatisfaction about her hus- 
band’s attitude toward other aspects of their joint living. 
He was not helpful in the housework, although she was 
carrying the burden of a full time job. He wanted to have 
his relatives visit even though it meant a lot of extra work 
for her. She felt him to be very selfish and controlling. 

Because of the amount of feeling Mrs. X showed, the 
counselor told her very directly that she felt it to be a 
serious thing that the relationship to her husband was 
getting worse. They had now been married almost a 
year. If things were allowed to drift on in this way and 
neither one made any effort to change, it was almost in- 
evitable that they would progressively accumulate nega- 
tive reactions and show less of the warm positive aspects. 
Mrs. X admitted she was really fearful about the outcome 
but had little belief that anything would help. She had 
hoped that Mr. X would come in but had done little to 
encourage it. The counselor said she would be glad to 
see Mr. X, the sooner the better, but it was up to them. 

The next day Mr. X came for an appointment. He was 
a well-built, pleasant-mannered, slender young man, ob- 
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viously of the privileged and educated group. He seemed 
at ease, friendly, intelligent and eager to be cooperative. 
Mrs. X's inability to respond to his intimacies was dis- 
cussed, also Mr. X's conception of the goal of a woman in 
marriage as based on his mother. He said his mother had 
been a driving, aggressive, active, and very hard-working 
person, who because of many difficulties had had a severe 
illness during Mr. X's adolescence. Mr. X felt that his 
wife was lazy and basically selfish. He thought she should 
not sit down and relax when there was still house work 
to be done. She demanded help from him, and when he 
gave it her demand became habit. On the other hand he 
kept up the grounds and vegetable garden, she never 
helping him with this. He had become discouraged in at- 
tempting to help her respond adequately in their intimate 
relations and had begun to believe nothing could be done. 
The remainder of the interview was spent by counselor 
in discussion with Mr. X of the kind of emotional feeling 
and reactions which presumably would be built up in 
Mrs. X by feeling left out, frustrated and unable to parti- 
cipate; of never being able to achieve in any area a stand- 
ard which would satisfy the ambitions of her husband. 
It was suggested that Mr. X try to be appreciative of what 
Mrs. X did accomplish, that he attempt to court her in 
whatever way used to appeal to her during engagement. 
The counselor pointed out that some people respond 
much better to love and encouragement than to scolding, 
discipline and threats. Mrs. X was still very young and 
had the possibility of developing into something which 
might bring to each of them satisfaction. Mr. X got the 
idea immediately and seemed intrigued, saying, “I guess 
it is mostly up to me.” It was agreed that he try out these 
new ideas and see the counselor again after a month. 
Mr. X took the same personality tests as his wife. 
His score on the Burgess rating scale was slightly more in 
the neurotic group than his wife's and his adjustment pre- 
diction somewhat poorer. In the counselor's estimate of 
his personality characteristics (see p. 52), as presented at 
this first interview, he scored fewer of the negative and 
slightly more of the positive characteristics than his wife. 
Three months later Mrs. X wrote to counselor: “I’m 
happy to report that as our first year of marriage draws to 
a close our relationship, it feels to me, is on a much more 
solid basis than I could have hoped in such a short time. 
The last month or two have miraculously been happier 
ones—both in their intimate and everyday aspects. 
Naturally, there is room for improvement but I feel so 
encouraged about our situation that I want very much to 
improve it further. If you think it will be beneficial for 
me to come in to see you again, I'd like to do it. Perhaps 
it will give me the boost that I need. At any rate, the 
last visit certainly seemed to have helped. Or perhaps 
you helped me to help myself.” 
A few weeks later Mr. and Mrs. X came to the Mar- 


riage Council office together. They were seen separately 


_ by the counselor. 


Mrs. X was friendly and smiling. She said, “Our per- 
sonality difficulties are much better than they used to be. 
The things that used to trouble us do not seem to bother 
us any more. I have not yet experienced full response, 
but in general our intimacies do not bother me, even 
though they are not satisfactory to me.” She was still 
working and had adjusted to this. She did not worry 
about the housekeeping plus outside work as at first and 
thought she could manage now. They had a little house 
instead of an apartment. Her husband was more coopera- 
tive and she didn’t mind the way he talked any more, 
largely because she thought things had the possibility of 
still improving. She felt her husband was not romantic 
enough in his lovemaking, doesn’t tell her he loves her. 
“Sometimes I feel because he is married to me he feels he 
can indulge himself if he wants to without bothering to 
make me feel he lovesme. I was helped after talking with 
you by making up my mind I was going to enjoy our inti- 
macies anyway. I was pretty inhibited when I first got 
married.” 

Mr. X also looked well and was friendly and coopera- 
tive. He said, “Things are much better, there is not so 
much difficulty and bickering between us. Occasionally 
I get good and mad. I think my wife is losing much of her 
inhibitions because her response, though not complete, is 
more cooperative.” 

Mr. X spoke of his wife being strongly influenced by 
her contact here and by things she reads and sees about 
marriage. She had been to a play which gave her certain 
ideas about the perfect marriage. This play made it clear 
that you had to go through certain difficulties but that 
things would come out all right. Mr. X said in a very 
straightforward way that one thing that bothered him 
considerably was the question of cleanliness. He feels 
his wife is selfish and a little bit lazy and does not want 
to put herself out even if she knows it makes a difference 
to the other person. He did not think she realizes the 
effect that personal fastidiousness can have on the other 
person. He wished counselor would talk to her about 
this. Mr. X expressed great appreciation of the help they 
had received. 

The following day Mrs. X returned. The counselor 
discussed in detail the physiology involved in intimate 
relations and explained the importance of well-timed co- 
operation. The counselor spoke of the need for aesthetic 
surroundings and personal cleanliness. Mrs. X seemed to 
be receptive in her attitude toward the new ideas, to be 
glad she had come, and to feel as did her husband that 
they “had learned a lot.” 

This case illustrates the early interaction of two some- 
what selfish, egotistical young people who, because of 
their childhood and adolescent experiences, entered 
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matriage with certain differences in motivation and ideals. 
Mrs. X married largely to escape from an unhappy home. 
She wanted her life to be different—happier than her 
mother’s—but had no clear concept of her own responsi- 
bilities and roles in achieving and giving satisfaction in 
this new life. She rather felt that the romantic condition 
of marriage should achieve this happiness for her. Her 
situation was further complicated by her youth, her lack 
of practical experience and confidence in herself and her 
dual role of working outside the home and being a house- 
wife. It took a period of progressive unhappiness and dis- 


satisfaction and increasing resentment and irritation to” 


precipitate Mrs. X into actually doing something about 
the situation, putting real effort into it, and finally into 
realizing that only through giving and sharing could she 
begin to grow and live on an adult level. 

Mr. X, although not much older, was more secure in 
his abilities and more aggressive than his wife. His con- 
cept of a woman's place in the home was built upon his 


image of his mother, whom characteristically he strongly 
resembled. Actually, he had fallen in love with, and 
married a very different type of woman. For many 
months his efforts were bent on remolding his wife to fit 
his mother’s image. This process brought so little satis- 
faction and so much resentment to both his wife and him- 
self that he finally realized the seriousness of the situation, 
and decided to try to learn a different and more satisfying 
approach. By the time he sought help he was ripe to use 
it, and keen to put it into constructive effect. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. X were basically intelligent, ideal- 
istic young people with the desire for fundamentally 
constructive goals for marriage and family life. They 
were fortunate in hearing early in their marriage of help 
available for marital adjustment, help which emphasized 
the importance of prevention as well as cure. Actually it 
was only after a period of progressive discomfort and un- 
happiness that they were able to make use of this assist- 
ance by putting their own real effort into changing. 


How to Conduct an Institute 
(Continued from page 51) 


B. Memoranda covering duties of each committee and 
deadline within which the duties are to be com- 
pleted for each committee member of all committees 
is most helpful. 

C. Final check-up meeting a few days before to cover 
all details saves much worry. 

D. Resource persons in discussion groups add much to 
interesting discussion. These people are specialists 
in some field that will be discussed. They should 


not make speeches but particularly in lay groups 
are helpful in contributing professional knowledge 
to the discussion. 

When all this is done the only thing left is for those 
who are responsible to sit back and worry about the 
weather, the lateness of the speaker’s train, the effective- 
ness of the speaker, and whose feelings are going to be 
hurt by some omission. 


A Psychology for a Democracy 


Much of the contemporary psychology of helping is it- 
self a psychopathologic psychology. The danger of using a 
psychology of the neurotic as a psychology for the healthy 
is that it frequently leads to a counseling conception of 
merely helping people out of pathology rather than of 
helping them into life. There is in each individual as 
much good as evil, as much love as hate. Man is both hero 
and villain. Unfortunately, a great deal of the psycho- 
logical theory underlying current psychotherapy is a de- 
scription of man as villain. We have lagged in developing 
a psychology, more strictly a metapsychology, of the hero. 
Somehow we have got to give back to modern man the 
spontaneity which he has lost by growing up in a culture 
in which even the existent psychologies make him feel 
guilty about becoming uniquely individual. Creativity 
and decision have become largely submerged in the anxiety 
about the private knowledge of difference. 


So long as we stress the morbidity of man, we bulwark 
the fear man has of true democracy, the fear that if man 
is psychologically free, he will do evil. Fundamentally, 
this fear about letting people be free is the fear of being 
free ourselves. Democracy is a matter of the dynamics of 
decision, of being able to will assertively and to create 
individual and collective destiny. A positive psychology 
which provides the confirmation of personality health for 
the willing into actual living of the unique, individual, 
“abnormal” self is necessary for a real democracy in which 
man finally accepts without stultifying anxiety the re- 
sponsibility for the control and creation of his collective 
life without projecting this responsibility into the “Un- 
conscious” or onto the heavens or upon the leader. 

Edward Stainbrook, M.D. from address to the Fourth 
Annual Conference on Marriage and the Family at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 
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Highlights of the Pacific Northwest 


Conference 


By Cart E. Dent 
Secretary of the Conference, State College of Washington 


DESPITE wartime transportation re- 

strictions the Seventh Annual Meeting 

eee of the Pacific Northwest Conference, 

held in Spokane, Washington, was well 

POST WAR WORLD attended. Speakers at the general ses- 

sions discussed many facets of the sub- 

ject of family living in the post-war world, and the section meetings 

were stimulating and fruitful.* The Conference voted to hold its an- 

nual meeting in 1946 at Vancouver, British Columbia under the 
presidency of C. W. Topping. 


THE impact of war on the American 
family is being felt in a multitude of ways. Adaptation, 
both planned and unplanned, of this basic institution has 
raised questions concerning fundamental arrangements 
and values. Some of the more important of these changes 
are the temporary or permanent breaking, on a scale never 
before experienced, of the home by military service, with 
a great increase in the number of working mothers, un- 
certainties, anxiety and grief, disruption of plans for the 
future, war marriages, war babies, greater freedom of 
women, easy or plural moral codes, no place for the teen- 
agers. Reactions of people whoare aware of and concerned 
about these changes vary widely in range and emphasis. 


* Some of the papers and talks are omitted from this report, due to 
delays for various reasons and lack of adequate summaries submitted. 


On one thing they agree: the family must have the best 
of our thought and experience in making this transition. 

It is to be expected that some of these problems will 
reach the acute stage, or even first manifest themselves, 
years after the war is over. On the other hand, a few will 
probably prove to have been but a stage in a transition 
process. Others will serve to cement family relationships 
and bring a fuller and more sympathetic understanding. 

It is necessary to remind ourselves occasionally that we 
are going through more than a war; we are going through 
a revolution. The normal dislocations and problems which 
a war brings are complicated by new ideas and serious 
challenges to our ways of living and our fundamental 
values. The family complex, variable as it may be in our 
culture, will emerge modified in a number of ways. Yet 
few venture to predict just what this family of the next 
generation will be like. 

If family life is understood, if the processes of in- 
teraction and their relation to emotional stability, to 
personality, to character, to esthetic and other life values 
are clearly seen by large numbers of people, we have little 
to fear concerning the kind of family which will even- 
tually emerge from this war and the transition period to 


~ Parents’ Part in the Guidance Program 
By Paut V. Guu, Director Visiting Teachers, City Schools, Vanport, Oregon 


A discussion of the parents’ part in a guidance program 
must deal with two problems. In the first place, we need 
to know as much as we can about the parent-child rela- 
tionship. Secondly, we want to be able to help parents 
clarify their feelings and attitudes toward their children. 

Although we are all ready to admit the importance of 
the parent-child relationship—‘the family climate"— 
guidance workers actually are inclined to spend too little 
effort in understanding it. The parent-child relationship 
sets the very strength and nature of the personality of the 
child. 

In order to reach maturity the child must identify 
with the parent of his own sex and love the parent of the 
opposite sex. From this process in the family stem the 


majority of the child's later feelings toward other men 
and women, toward authority and toward himself. 

Unfortunately in our work we find that only too often 
the child has not been able to love his parents whole 
heartedly. Or he may have been forced to identify himself 
with a parent of the wrong sex. He may find himself con- 
tinually attacked or deserted by his mother; he may feel 
less loved than his brothers and sisters. 

Some helpful work has been done by forming groups 
of mothers who discuss their problems and, more impor- 
tant, air their feelings with an experienced counsellor. 
Supported by a group and by someone they respect and 
trust, mothers are able to recognize their own responsi- 
bilities in their children’s unhappy adjustment. Some- 
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what the same thing can occur in individual counselling. 


It has very rarely been wise to point out directly to par- - 


ents their own mistaken ideas and harmful attitudes—the 
information is nearly always rejected. On the other hand, 
parents who come for counselling are often troubled by 
the half-conscious suspicion that they or the family situa- 
tion is responsible for their child’s poor adjustment. If 
one accepts the troubled parent and recognizes his feelings, 
if one can create a permissive, non-directive situation, the 
parent will eventually be able to state himself the causes 


of the difficulty; having stated it the parent accepts it and 
takes the responsibility for its alleviation. 

Whether the counsellor offers support and counsel or 
urges the separation of child from parent, he must see the 
child-parent relationship as the heart of the whole prob- 
lem. In our efforts to bring about warmer, healthier 
child-parent relationships, we are really striving to de- 
velop a generation of young people who have capacity to 
love and to be loved. 


The Happy Family 
By C. W. Toprine, Professor of Sociology, University of British Columbia 


Our main interest at the moment is the scientific study 
of the normal family. Let us look briefly at a few other 
approaches to the subject. I shall touch on two groups 


only: 
1. The Jeremiahs. : 

a. The novelists. These observers of life aim to see 
life as it is and to see it whole. Their view is, 
from the sociological point of view tangential and 
pathological. 

b. The genuine pathologists. They study abnormal 
families, and those in trouble. 

2. The explorers. 


a. The anthropologists. These are among the most 
thorough and conscientious students of the fam- 
ily, but then generalizations, made on the basis 
studies of the primitive family, do not necessarily 
apply to the modern family. 

b. The ecologists. These scholars have confined 
their study almost exclusively. to the urban 
family in the modern metropolitan community. 
Three species of modern family have been located, 
species that struggle for survival. 

c. The functionalists. Almost all students of the 
family have made guesses here. 

d. The counselors. The work of these people has 

- won them international recognition. As cases 
pile up, their findings should approximate ever 
nearer the truth. 

Scientific work on the normal family was slow in get- 
ting started, but once under way it developed soundly. 
The chief scholars working in this field are Ernest W. 
Burgess, Leonard S. Cottrell, and Lewis Terman. There 
is in these studies a surprising amount of agreement, but 
the agreement is not complete. 


Using the Burgess questionnaires, a study of 200 mar- 
ried couples was made in British Columbia. Its purpose 
was to check in a different area the findings of the Burgess 
& Cottrell Illinois study and the Terman California study. 
The findings concerning happiness only are reported. 
Our couples showed the highest percentage of happily 
married of any of the studies: 84 percent as against 63 
percent for the Burgess group. Lang's studies showed 68 
percent for his group married one to six years, 65 percent 
for his group married one to sixteen years. These per- 
centages include both happy and very happy. The Ter- 
man study gave 82 percent of the males and 85 percent of 
the females as above average in happiness. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the 
studies completed and in progress: 

1. In spite of the increase in divorce and family disor- 
ganization in the United States and in Canada, there is 
still a very high percentage of families in the middle and 
upper middle class who consider themselves to be happily 
matried, and who are seen to be, on the basis of objective 
checks, happily married. 

2. The traits which make for happiness in marriage 
are not traits of original nature; they are acquired traits 
that can be learned and that, therefore, may be taught. 
Happiness in marriage is a product of sound habit forma- 
tion and of ability to adjust satisfactorily in an intimate 
group situation. 

3. Organizations such as the National Conference on 
Family Relations, a coordinating body, and the American 
Institute of Family Relations, a counseling body, ought 
to be able to increase the number of happily married per- 
sons in a given community. Courses on marriage, research 
in marriage, and other current developments could pro- 
duce, more indirectly, the same results. 
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Women Face the Postwar World 
By Dr. KatHarine Wurreswoe Taytor, Consultant in Family Life Education, The Seattle Public Schools 


The rapidity of change in family life being brought 


about by women working in war industries is the equiva: - 


lent of a revolution inside the home, as profound as that 
brought about by the airplane in the external organization 
of the world. 

In early days pioneer women had a varied and compli- 
cated vocation right within the four walls of home includ- 
ing various industries, education, culture, the spiritual 
life of their families. With the increasing shift of activi- 
ties and responsibilities outside the home women become 
restive and frustrated by feelings of functioning beneath 
their powers, and lack of recognition of the contribution 
they do make. The flow of women into industry has been 
increased by the need to fill basic needs to use adult 
powers, and to gain adequate recognition as well as by 
the desire to make money and serve their country. 

As these basic needs are filled, the total adjustment of 

many women is immeasurably improved and their family 
relationships and home atmosphere lifted onto a happier, 
more wholesome plane. Not only women and families but 
society benefits because this war-torn world which has a 
desperate need for women’s specific contribution in ar- 
ticulating and focusing life-conserving values to counter- 
act and dissolve forces making for disunity and destruc- 
tion. 
Just as the outside community has great need for more 
of the contribution of women, so the home community 
has great need for more of the unique contribution of the 
father's organizing power, and the security born of real 
cooperation between two love-united parents who under- 
stand and fulfill each other. When boys and men are 
made to feel it is not “sissy,” they often enjoy homemaking 
and Child nurture as much or more than women. 

The ideal parents of the future will not be content 
merely with making their own family life good, however, 
but will turn more and more of their concern and energy 
into that wider home—the world. They will see that 
their job as homemakers goes as far as their children can 
fly in a plane—all around the world and back again. Tak- 
ing their children out with them in such concerns is their 
best education and preparation for life, as so ably set forth 
in Pearl Buck's excellent chapter, “At Home in the 
World.” 

This does not necessarily mean that every woman must 
have a paid job outside the home but should take an adult 
share of responsibility for community and world welfare. 
Indeed, those with no paid jobs have the greatest amount 
of energy and freedom to build a good world and should 

1 Gruenberg, Sidonie, The Family in a World at War. 


be led to see both their opportunity and their solemn re- 
sponsibility. 

In order to develop real cooperation either in the 
family or the community, or between nations, it is nec- 
essary to understand the basic laws of human interaction 
as revealed by psychiatry which give scientific basis for 
the laws of the prophets. (It is an interesting commentary 
on our age that science is taken more seriously than re- 
ligion!) Two basic formuli are: frustration leads to hos- 
tility and hate; fulfillment leads to good will and sym- 
pathy. 

The basic problem now and in the postwar world is 
to develop enough people of good will to make sound 
plans work. Good economic and political plans will not 
work without emotionally mature people. The basic task 


_ of women, in close cooperation with their men both in- 


side and outside the home, is to develop emotional matur- 
ity in themselves, and through creative interaction, in the 
personalities of their children. 

Brief Summaries of Section Discussions 

Health of the Family—The fact was stressed that 
through visiting nurses, school nurses, school doctors and 
other public health agencies a very good beginning has 
been made toward surveying the needs of the infant, pre- 
school and elementary school age groups. An attempt 
has been made to educate the parents along health lines, 
to examine their children periodically and to immunize 
them. - But each public health nurse is serving 9,000 
people, when the ideal is 2,000. 

The high school age group is neglected, but no one is 
responsible for the fact. It is partly lack of nurses and 
doctors and partly the psychology of the age of adoles- 
cence. We are not inclined to look enough at the family 
as a whole, and must extend the work we have started 
with the infant and young child to the adult and even to 
the aging. When we say chronics, we always modify it 
by saying old chronics, although the ages when such con- 
ditions as cancer, arthritis and cerebral accidents strike 
may be only forty. Health of the family includes health 
of all members and the effects of one member on the 
others. 

Health patterns of a whole family are often set by an 
adult member who may have a remediable actual condi- 
tion or may only “enjoy ill health.” Many diseases are 
related to family discord, financial worries, or maladjust- 
ments of various kinds. From these there has developed 


anew field—psychomatic medicine. 


Prepayment health insurance plans may be the solution 
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of much family neglect along this line, and has enormous 
possibilities for the future. 

The Family and Religion—Home makers want help 
from their church with two problems; that of keeping 
their families in contact with the church, and of facing 
future social change. There is need for more church 
meetings which the family as a unit might attend instead 
of so many to which individual members must go alone, 
or which adults attend without children; for an inter- 
pretation of religion applicable to every-day living in the 
family and for opportunities for unmarried young adults 
to have group meetings with married young adults as a 
means of helping prepare the unmarried. 

Great importance was attached to the attitudes toward 
life held by parents, and the living of their religious prin- 
ciples before the family. Weak home relationships pro- 
duce maladjusted youth who come to their own marriages 
ill-prepared to assume its responsibilities,—a vicious circle 
which must be broken. One of the best ways is to provide 
premarital education. Parental education could go hand in 
hand with this, supplemented by pastoral counselling i in 
cases of marital maladjustment. 

Because the church is not reaching the masses of people 
today it is not contributing very much to the strengthen- 
ing of family relationships. Rigidity and remoteness of 
orthodoxy is causing people to turn from the church in 
indifference if not in actual hostility. Instead of helping 
people to live in a society where family life is suffering 
from materialism and mechanization, churches expend 
their energies on an orthodoxy which is already doomed. 

Parents who are aware of the importance of the family 
in creating individual personality patterns and through 
them the larger pattern of the social order ask religion to 
assist them in making religious values a reality in the 
habit patterns of their children. Churches can best render 
this assistance by first clearly defining the highest values 
of their social order, and second by developing methods 
and techniques whereby these values become the pattern 
of living of their adherents. 

The challenge from the family of our time to the 
church of our time is this: to bring the truth of our com- 
mon faith down off the high altar of ecclesiasticism 
where it lies enshrouded with forms, ceremonies and 
symbolisms, encrusted with tradition and doctrine, and 
set it free to work its redeeming and creative force among 
the people. It is the way to the creation of better per- 
sonalities, better family relationships, a better world. 

"Interracial Relationships.—The family is the source of 
the ideas on race equality or inequality held by the aver- 
age person. Effective intercultural education must start 
in the family and local community and be motivated by 
a feal desire to establish the democratic principle as 
against fascism which uses race differences to set groups 
against each, other. 


Local problems are restricted housing and hotel ac- 
commodations; refusal of service in certain restaurants to 
members of certain racial groups; job discrimination; re- 
striction in the sale of certain types of insurance; exclu- 
sion from amusements. 

The course of action suggested, whether the group in- 
volves Indians, Negroes, Mexicans, Japanese, Jews, or 
any other minority group is: 

1. Become intelligent on what the members of the 
minority group are thinking, what they are doing, what 
their problems are by reading their publications and get- 
ting to know some of them personally. 

2. After knowing the facts, follow them up and do the 
needed things. In the field of employment, especially, a 
Fair Employment Practices Act is needed, and it must 
be set up fairly and with teeth for enforcement. 

3. Cooperate through church or educational groups, 
with the minority group organizations. Organizations 
like the Race Relations Council have been set up in over 
200 communities, and these are examples of community 
cooperation. 

4. Remember that every member of a minority group 
is an individual, and entitled to the same consideration 
economically, socially and politically as a member of the 
majority. 

Housing the Family.—Housing a family adequately 
presents many problems. Several approaches have been 
made, with too little correlation between or among them: 
the functional, the architectural, the esthetic, and the 
financial. 

Housing is a fundamental consideration in child de- 
velopment. Their needs are: a place to talk privately with 
adults; a place for projects; a place to keep their own 
things; a chance to live without regimentation; a place to 
rest; a place to entertain visitors of their own. 

Housing needs of rural families are no different from the 
needs of city families, except that farm housewives need 
more work space and more storage space for food. 

Obstacles to early post-war housing improvement may 
be a lack of skilled workmen, and outdated building in- 
spection laws. Adequate housing of all families may re- 
quire subsidies. 

The development of federal aid for housing was 
sketched. Three types of housing have been subsidized 
by federal funds: (1) Permanent projects for low-income 
families. Rentals are set at 25 percent of annual income for 
shelter and utilities. Mistakes have been made in handling 
these projects, but many are successful. (2) Permanent 
war housing. (3) Temporary war housing which is sub- 
standard, and which will go after the war ends. 

Women in the Post-War World.—More than seventeen 
million women were in the American labor force in 1944. 
They have justified their employment and have played 

(Continued on page 71) 
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High School Students Questions 


By NorMan S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


WHAT makes for success in marriage? 
This was the title for a talk which I gave during the 1945 
spring semester to 20 groups of high school students in 
rural communities and small towns widely scattered over 
the state of Washington. The half-hour talk which was 
based on the Terman and Burgess marital happiness 
studies, stressed the importance of (1) the proper matching 
of personality characteristics, and (2) similarity in customs 
and traditions. About 3,650 students were included in 
special assemblies, which ranged in size from 50 to 700. 
In all except four small rural high schools where fear of 
ridicule seemed to be a major inhibiting factor, the young 
people were surprisingly frank and eager in asking ques- 
tions. Assemblies of 200 to 300 often kept me busy 
answering questions for half an hour after the talk. In 
most places I was also available after the assembly for dis- 
cussions with small groups or for private conferences. 
These after-sessions were especially enlightening. 

About half of the questions most frequently asked re- 
flect the impact of war on high school youth: Should a 
boy and girl who have been going together for some time 
marry before he goes into the service? Should a girl date 
when her fiance is overseas? Should I get a college degree 
when he doesn’t have a chance to get one? What if a 
person from one section of the country marries a person 
from a different section? Should we get married right 
away when he returns? How can a girl help a boy make 
the adjustment to civilian life? 

High school boys in several communities were hostile 
to service men who dated high school girls. These girls 
tended to drop out of extra-curricular activities. 

Age at marriage seems to be a matter of concern to high 
school students: How about marriages under 20? What 
if the man is 10 years older? What if the girl is older? 

A common problem was raised by such a question as: 
Should high school students go steady? In a discussion of 
this topic a teacher with rich experience and penetrating 
knowledge of her community commented that those mar- 
riages which had occurred immediately after graduation 
from high school, and which turned out happy, had been 
preceded by a long period of intimate acquaintance. 

Almost every battery of questions included one about 
mixed marriages, such as: What about one between a 
Protestant and a Catholic if both value their religion? 

The frankness of modern youth is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing question asked by a girl in a 300-student assembly: 
How do you know that you are physically well mated? 
I recommended premarital physical examinations. Usually 


the extremes in sex questions were raised in after-sessions, 
and they may be represented by: (1) Was it alright that I 
only held hands with my fiancé and never let him kiss me 
before he left for the army? (2) (From a small group of boys) 
What do you think about premarital sexual intercourse? 
The most unique experience on this tour was a talk to 
and a series of individual conferences lasting 2} hours with 
the young offenders at the State School for Girls. Their 
most common worry was what the boys and girls in the 
high school back home were going to think when they re- 
turned. Some of them had very dramatic problems. For 
example, one girl married to a convict whose minimum 
sentence had just been set at five years queried: Should 
I stay by him or not? I told her that it would be difficult 


. for any man to be better after spending five years in our 


penetentiary, but that we knew that those men whose 
wives remained faithful to them had a better chance to 
come through okay. She left me with a gleam in her eyes 
that suggested determination. 

With the exception of one high school in which the 
students were ninety percent rural, girls showed more 
interest in asking questions than boys. Their tendency 
to be more mature than boys of the same chronological 
age was probably a factor. As would be expected, upper 
classmen showed more interest than lower classmen. 

My major practical conclusion from these contacts is 
that there is great need for more family life education at 
the high school level. Although no school had a well- 
worked-out course dealing exclusively with dynamic fam- 
ily relations, some institutions include effective units on 
marriage and the family in home economics, psychology 
or sociology courses. Conferences with school superin- 
tendents suggest that the inclusion of family life units in 


“established courses would be the easiest way to add this 


subject matter to the present-day high school curriculum. 
A close corollary to this conclusion is the need for 
teachers trained to handle these units who also possess 
insight and personality traits that would give them under- 
standing. In the presence of many interesting recent 
textbooks for high school students written by home econ- 
omists, psychologists and sociologists, it was astounding 
to find a sociology teacher in a large high school still using 
Towne’s Social Problems, the same text used by Una 
Hayner for a class of high school students in 1918! The 
only course which included any discussion of family rela- 
tions in another large high school was taught by a naive 
physics teacher. A course on The Family should be a part 
of the required training for every high school teacher. 
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Soldier Come Home 


A Listing of Current Books, Pamphlets, Reprints and Articles Pertaining to 
Readjustment of Returning Servicemen 


Compiled and annotated by EvetyN Mitus DuvALL 


This bibliography is neither inclusive of all the material 
available nor selective of the best. It represents a sampling 
of some of the better writing that is coming out of this 
popular area of discussion today. Books, pamphlets and 
reprints may be ordered from the source indicated. Arti- 
cles may be found in the periodical cited. 


BOOKS 


1. The Annals, Postwar Jobs for Veterans, The American Academy 
- of Political and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., March 1945, $2.00. 

Special problems and general measures in the reabsorption of 
returnees discussed comprehensively by contributors of the high 
calibre usual to The Annals. 

2. The Annals, The Disabled Veteran, The American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 34577 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa., 
May 1945, $2.00. 

Excellent symposium by outstanding authorities on physical and 
mental readjustments, retraining and personal and social adjust- 
ments. 

3. Barton, Betsey, And Now to Live Again, New York: D. Appleton 
Century, $1.50. 

Out of the depths of suffering and discouragement, a young 
woman emerges to find life good again . . . with resources within 
herself. Widely effective and usable today. 

4. Burkhart, Roy A., The Church and the Returning Soldier, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, $2.00. 

The wide experience of personal and spiritual ministry focussed 
on a program that challenges churches today. 

5. Commerce Clearing House, Veteran Law Manual, Commerce 

1945, $2.00. 

for veterans and when, how, and what to do to get them. 


6. Dollard, John, Fear in Battle, The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seven- 


teenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 1944, 64 pp., 25¢. 
The well known psychologist discusses the often feared subject 
with courage and insight. Of value to the fighting man and to 
those who know him. 

7. Grinker, Roy R., and Spiegel, John P., Men Under Stress, The 

Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1945. 
What happens to men under the strain of warfare and how they 
are helped by corrective treatments of modern psychiatry de- 
scribed by the two Army doctors who set up the first hospital 
for treating Operational Fatigue. A scholarly and fascinating 
book. 


8. National Research Council, Psychology for the Returning Service- 
man, The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., 1945, 243 pp., 25¢. 

Excellent manual on the personal and family adjustments of men 
returning home from military service. Written by nearly a 
hundred specialists in an engaging down-to-earth manner. 

9. Pratt, George K., Soldier to Civilian, New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1944, $2.50. 


A warm understanding treatment of the emotional and personal 
factors in readjusting to civilian life. 

10. Redmond, Catherine, Handbook for Army Wives and Mothers, The 
Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., 1944, 25¢. 

Specific material designed to help the woman back of the fighting 
man. 

11. Stevenson, Eleanor, and Martin, Pete, I Knew Your Soldier, The 
Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1945, 237 pp., 25¢. 

A human portrayal of the fighting man over-seas by one of the 
Red Cross girls who knew him well. 

12. Waller, Willard, The Veteran Comes Back, The Dryden Press, 
1944, $2.75. 

Historical and current problems of veterans’ adjustment by a 
veteran of World War I whose insight in personal and family 
adjustments is well-known. 

13. Wecter, Dixon, When Johnny Comes Marching Home, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $3.00. 

must meet 

14. Wilder, Margaret B., Stace You Went Away, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1944, 234 pp., $2.00. 

Letters to a soldier from his wife . . . a human document on war- 
time separation. 

15. Yost, Edna, in collaboration with Lillian Gilbreth, Normal Lives 
for the Disabled, New York: Macmillan Co., 1944, $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS AND REPRINTS 


16. Barton, Walter E., Healthy Attitudes Toward War Injuries, Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y., On Request. 

Physical-psychic problems in meeting injuries wholesomely. 

17. Brown, Muriel W., Family Cor tributions to War and Postwar 
Morale (Series of 10 leaflets dealing with specific typical problems 
with applicable mental hygiene principles), United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., 1945, 5¢ for each of the ten through 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Simple outlines of such problems as Home on Furlough, They 
Also Serve (rejectees), etc., written for Home Economcs teach- 
ers but helpful to any enlightened layman. 

18. Caner, G. Colket, M.D., The Returning Serviceman and His Fam- 
ily, Boston: Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, 1943. 

One of the better earlier bulletins on this popular topic. 

19. Child Study Association, Father Comes Home, The Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th Street, New York City, 
N. Y., 1945, 15¢. 

A simple illustrated booklet on the soldier's return to his wife 
and children. 

20. Cuber, John F., Family Readjustment of Veterans, reprint from 
Marriage and Family Living, Spring, 1945, Available through 
The National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 East s9th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1o¢. 

A report of the findings of an extensive study of two hundred 
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servicemen and their families as they went into, through and out 
of active military service. 

21. Department of Christian Education of Adults, Demobilization Bul- 
letins, Genera! Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn., 6 issues annually, 50 cents a year. 

Timely bulletins on such topics as: She Also Serves, 1-2-3 Shift, 
Coming Home—to What, etc. 

22. De Seversky, Major Alexander P., [Owe My Career to Losing a Leg, 
reprint from Ladies Home Journal, May, 1944, Available through 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, D. C., On Request. 

Courageous wholesome statement of a man who knows what it 
means to lose a leg. Article concludes with Ten Rules for Re- 
turning War Veterans in solid good sense. 

23. Dickerson, Roy E., Sorrow Can Be Faced, reprint from Saturday 
Evening Post, available from Roy E. Dickerson, 312 oth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 5¢. 

Grief stricken parents find resources within themselves as they 
race across the country to reach their stricken son. Others will 
find their search for faith helpful in a crisis. 

24. Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other 
agencies, The Church and Returning Service Personnel, a kit of seven 
pamphlets: No. 1 Attitudes and Problems, No. 2 A Report on the 
Baltimore Conference, No. 3 Counseling to Meet the Needs, No. 
4 Welcoming the Wounded, No. 5 Government Plans for De- 
mobilization, No. 6 The Program of the Local Church, No. 7 How 
Families Can Help; The Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, 1945, Packets containing pamphlets 1-7, 
70¢. 

25. Griffith, Coleman R., The Psychological Adjustments of Returned 
Servicemen and Their Families, reprint from Marriage and Family 
Living, November 1944, Available through The Association for 
Family Living, 209 South State Street, Chicago 4, Illinois, 5¢. 

A stirring challenge to American families to face understandingly 
the personal needs and adjustments of their returning menfolk. 

26. Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Coming Home, Washington: 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces, 1945, On Request. 

Attractive pamphlet prepared “for the information and guid- 
ance of all concerned” by specialists who know their returned 
airmen. 

27. Hersey, John, Joe Is Home Now, reprint from Life Magazine, July 
1944, On Request. 

Inner struggles and external adjustments of the disabled man 
upon his return to his family, his girl and a job. 

28. Hill, Reuben, Love and Marriage in Wartime and After, Associa- 
tion Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1944, 15¢. 
~. Helpful material for young people contemplating marriage dur- 

ing the war or soon after. 


a9. Hill, Reuben, The Returning Father and His Family, reprint from — 


Marriage and Family Living, Spring 1945, Available through The 
National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 East s9th Street, 
Chicago 347, Illinois, ro¢. 
Insightful and warmly human discussion of the problems of 
fathers’ return to their families after the experiences of war. 

30. Holman, Charles T., Personal Problems of Men in the Armed 
Forces, Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City 10, N. Y., 10¢. 

Pertinent material on adjustments of men into and out of the 
service. 

31. Hughes, Paul, I Come Home, reprint from The American Mercury, 
October 1944, Available through New York City Committee on 
Mental Hygiene, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y., 5¢. 

A wholesome challenging document written in the first person. 

32. Lynde, Lydia Ann, A Series of Studies of Some Problems Families 
Are Facing, Extension Service, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., 1944, Mimeographed, 48 pp., On re- 
quest, 


Excellent outlines prepared by State Family Life Specialists and 
other extension workers on the Big Four of current family prob- 
lems, 1) Returning Family Members, 2) Adjustment of Women, 
3) Adjustment of Youth, 4) Adjustment of Children. 

33. Mudd, Emily H., and Caskill, Evelyn R., When Your Man Comes 
Home, YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., 
1944, Available. 

Practical pointers on the readjustment demands on both the man 
and the woman by two experienced marriage counselors. 

34. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Bibliography on Psychiat- 
ric and Mental Hygiene Aspects of Civilian Rehabilitation, Division 
of rehabilitation, 525 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 

New materials (since 1942) dealing with mental hygiene aspects 
of rehabilitation. 

35. National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Directory of Psychiatric 
Clinics and Related Facilities in the United States, with Special 
Refererce to Rehabilitation Needs, National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New-York 19, N. Y., 1945, 25¢. 

State and local resources for referrals by professional persons. 

36. National Committee on Service to Veterans, Community Services 
for Veterans, A Guide for Planning and Coordination, National 
Social Work Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., 
1944, 10¢. 

A helpful manual with specific suggestions for effectively plan- 
ning and coordinating community programs for veterans. 

37. National Recreation Association, Recreation While on the Mend in 
Hespitals and at Home, Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, 1944, 100 pp., $1.25. 

Manual of practical suggestions adapted to many specific situa- 
tions. 

38. New York State Committee for Mental Hygiene, Rehabilitation of 
Neuro-Psychiatric Veterans, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. 

Pamphlet list of authoritative materials on the much discussed 
but too little understood topic of the NP. 

39. O'Neill, Will, Serviceman's Return, Yanks Service Bureau of The 
Chicago Sun, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, 
1945, On Request. 

A series of articles by the manager of The Chicago Sun Yank 
_ Service Bureau. 

40. Popenoe, Paul, Make the War Strengthen Your Marriage, Army- 
Navy Department, YMCA, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1944, Available. 

Discussion of wartime strains upon marriage with constructive 
suggestions. 

41. Public Affairs Pamphlet, Veterans Guide, Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 1945, 10¢. 

Procedures in the Army Separation Center, and the Navy Dis- 
charge Center are described along with provisions for study, 
work and borrowing money. 

42. Rennie, Thomas A. C., and Woodward, Luther E., When He 
Comes Back and If He Comes Back Nervous, Two Talks to Families 
of Returning Servicemen, The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City 19, N. Y., 1944, 
15¢. 

sound background. 

43. Rogers, Carl R., Psychological Adjustments of Returning Service 
Personnel, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn., 1944, Available. 

Simple but comprehensive treatment of some of the major per- 
sonal adjustments with suggested principles for meeting them 
wholesomely. 


44. Rogers, Carl R., When the Serviceman Returns to His Family, re- 


print from The National Parent-Teacher Magazine, March 1945, 
Available. 
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Eleven recommendations for wives and sweethearts of returning 
veterans. 

45. Rusk, Howard A., The Convalescent Training Program in the 
Army Air Forces, Headquarters, Army Air Forces, Washington, 
D. C., 1944, On Request. 

A description of the program designed so that, “Every man in 
the Army Air Forces will be returned to civilian life as good or 
better than when he came into the Army Air Forces if it is 
humanly possible.” General H. H. Arnold. 

46. Russell Sage Foundation Library, Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
Serviceman, Bulietin 162, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York 10, N. Y., 1944, 20¢. 

A bibliography of 300 titles by specialists in several countries. 

47. Soutar, Arch and Gould, Lawrence, Reprints: “Homecoming Isn't 
Easy,” reprint from the Saturday Evening Post; “What If He Comes 
Back Disabled?” and “How War-Wounded Minds Are Cured” 
reprints from The Family Circle, distributed by National Travelers 
Aid Association, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1944, 
Available. 

Valuable trio of articles reprinted under one cover. 

48. Tobias, Irene, A Psychiatric Social Worker Overseas, Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, 122 East 22nd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y., 1945, 45 50¢. 

A portrayal of the work of a caseworker in the American Red 
Cross during the Tunisian campaign and in a Neuro-psychiatric 
Hospital. 

49. United States Army, He's Back, Office of the Surgeon General, 

United States Army, Washington, D. C., 1944, Available. 
Attractive pamphlet emphasizing the normality of change and 
adjustment in the veteran's homecoming. Specific suggestions for 
the man and his folks. 

50. United States War Department, Information for Soldiers Going 
Back to Civilian Life, War Department, Washington, D. C., On 
Request. 

Official booklet for dischargees. : 

51. University of Chicago Round Table, The G.I. Bill of Educational 
Rights, University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
1944, 10¢. 

A radio discussion by James Edmonson, Will O'Neil, Joseph 
Schwab and H. V. Stirling. 

52. University of Chicago Round Table, The Psychiatric Cost of War, 

University of Chicago Round Table, Chicago 37, Illinois, 1944,10¢. 
A radio discussion by Will O'Neil, David Slight, Louis Wirth, 
and Luther Woodward. 

53. Wallen, John L. and Rogers, Carl R., Harry Williams—A Veteran 
of Combat, USO, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., 
1944, Mimeographed, Available. 

A case report illustrating the indirect counseling method in 
working with problems of the returning serviceman. 

54. Wilke, H., Welcoming the Wounded, Army-Navy Department, 
YMCA, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1944, Avail- 
able 


A disabled man's suggestions for dealing with the wounded. 
55. Yanks Service Bureau, Digest of the G.I. Bill of Rights (Prepared for 
members of the armed forces and veterans), Yanks Service Bureau, 
The Chicago Sun, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, IIli- 
nois, 1945, On Request. 
Clear questions and answers on the various benefits provided. 
56. Yanks Service Bureau, Vocational Rehabilitation vs. G.I. Education 
for the Disabled Veteran, Yanks Service Bureau, The Chicago Sun, 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, 1945, On Re- 
quest. 
Tabular comparison of the benefits of both programs of practical 
assistance to the veteran eligible for either. 
57. Young Women’s Christian Association, G.I.s Are Coming Home, 


YWCA, 600 Lexington Ave., New York City 22, N. Y., 1944, 
Available. 
A pamphlet written primarily for USO workers with papers of 
interest to all oriented persons. 

58. Your Rights and Benefits: A Guide for Veterans of the Armed Forces 
and Their Dependents, Office of War Mobilization, Retraining and 
Re-employment Administration, Washington, D. C., 1944, On 
Request. 

Official statement summarizing veterans benefits. 


ARTICLES 


59. Ackerman, Nathan W., “Psychiatric Disorders in Servicemen and 
Veterans,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, April 1945, pp. 
352-360. 

Discussion of cases illustrative of the 25,000 to 30,000 men dis- 
charged monthly because of mental illness. 

60. Bender, Wilson R. G., “The Man as He Leaves the Service," Men- 
tal Hygiene, January 1945, pp. 1~7. 

One of the first officers assigned to the task of originating a 
counseling service for men about to be separated from the army 
discusses the men as he has known them. 

61. Bennett, Louis L., “Problems of Homecoming,” Survey Midmonthly, 
September 1944, pp. 246-248. 

A helpful discussion of the immediate problems of the fighting 
man’s return home. 

62. Bright, Sallie, “Stop Calling Them Problems,” Survey Midmenthly, 
May 1945, pp. 139-140. 

Timely warning to distinguish between having and being a prob- 
lem with reference to the returnee. 

63. Brown, Muriel W., “When Our Servicemen Come Home,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, December, 1944, pp. 626-628. 

A nationally known leader in family life education suggests some 
of the ways of meeting the family reunions ahead. 

64. Cunningham, James M., “The Development of Psychiatric Service 
and Its Relation to the Returned Veteran,” Connecticut State 
Medical Journal, August 1944. 

A psychiatrist outlines the services which meet the needs of the 
returnee. 

65. Davis, John E., “An Introduction to the Problems of Rehabilita- 
tion,” Mental Hygiene, April 1945, pp. 217-230. 

General principles of effective rehabilitation through the use of 
our present knowledge. 

66. Dempsey, David, T .Sgt. USMC, “Fear in Battle,” The American 
Mercury, June 1945, pp. 677-683. 

Generalizations from 400 marines interviewed after being 
wounded in battles of Saipan and Tinian...“ .. . the American 
fighting man does master it (fear) . . . because he has deep re- 
sources of spiritual strength, an unshakeable sense of duty and 
confidence in the ability of himself and his buddies . . . .” 

67. Igel, Amelia, “The Effect of War Separation on Father-Child Rela- 
tions,” The Family, March 1945, pp. 3-9. 

“War separation may create problems for children, it does not 
necessarily create problem children.” 

68. Ginsburg, Ethel L., “Veteran into Civilian: the Process of Read- 
justment,” Mental Hygiene, January 1945, pp. 7-19. 

Impressions of the dischargee by the assistant director of New 
York's Veterans’ Service Center. A helpful article. 

69. Ginsburg, Sol Wiener, “Community Responsibility for Neuro- 

Psychiatric Discharge," Mental Hygiene, January 1945, pp. 20-31. 
A plea for’ more adequate psychiatric facilities to meet the cur- 
rent pressing needs. 

70. Gitelson, Maxwell, “The Role of the Community in Relation to the 

‘Emotional Needs of the Returning Soldier," The Social Service 
Review, March 1945, pp. 93-95. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional and State Conferences 


Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations.—- 
President C. W. Topping reports that the advisory board 
of the conference plans to hold its eighth annual spring 
conference in Vancouver, British Columbia, April 26 and 
27, 1946 in conjunction with the Provincial Parent- 
Teacher Federation. 

The members of the executiv . committee for 1945-46 
are: President, Dr. C. W. Topping, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C.; first vice-president, Miss 
Effie I. Raitt, University of Washington, Seattle; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Jean C. Bloom, assistant supervisor, 
family life education, Portland Public Schools, Portland; 
third vice-president, Mrs. Gwendolyn Waggoner, direc- 
tor of home economics, Spokane Public Schools, Spokane; 
fourth vice-president, James L. Hymes, Jr., director, child 
care centers, Kaiser Ship Yards, Swan Island, Oregon; 
fifth vice-president, Dr. Allen Lemon, Department of 
Psychology, University of Idaho, Moscow; executive 
secretary, Mrs. M. Allison Kern, 4373 Twelfth Ave. 
West, Vancouver, B. C.; treasurer, Miss Charlotte Black, 
Department of Home Economics, University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. Ex officio past presidents: 
Dr. Hazel M. Cushing, consultant in family life, Pullman 
Public Schools, specialist in family life research, Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman; Dr. Carl E. Dent, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, Washington State College, Pullman; 
Dr. Katharine W. Taylor, consultant, family life educa- 
tion, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle; Dr. Norman S. 
Hayner, Department of Sociology, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 

As a result of the decision to organize local units of the 
National Conference within the Pacific Northwest area, 
the following committee has been appointed jointly with 
the National Conference to develop this program: Dr. 
C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C., chairman; Miss Rae Kirkendale, Children’s 
Aid Society, Victoria, B. C.; Dr. Katharine Whiteside 
Taylor, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington; Dr. 
Marvin Shaffer, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Louise Clement, Bremerton Public Schools, 
Bremerton, Washington; Mrs. Cornelia Packer, Child 
Care Specialist, Portland, Oregon; Mrs. Paul H. Landis, 
Coordinating Council, Pullman, Washington; Dr. Alan C. 
Lemon, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. As re- 
ported in our last issue the Puget Sound Conference has 
already been organized with Norman S. Hayner, Univer- 
sity of Washington, president. 


Southern California Conference on Family Relations. — 
At a meeting of the Board June 16, the following officers 
were elected for the year 1945-46: president, Nadina R. 
Kavinoky; regional vice-presidents, Clive L. Adams, 
Huntington Beach, Lenore Panunzio, San Diego, George E. 
Outland, Santa Barbara, H. Harwood Tracy, Orange 
County; treasurer, Irene T. Heineman; and secretary, 
Belle Mishkin. 

Plans are underway for an all-day meeting on Saturday, 
September 29. The suggested topic for the morning pro- 
gram is “Youth and Marriage in Wartime”; luncheon 
subject, “Major Values of Marriage”; afternoon, “Re- 
writing the Established Family.” 

Clive Adams is program chairman. Several board mem- 
bers are planning to visit various institutions such as 
Birmingham General Hospital, Spadra Hospital, Santa 
Ana Air Base, Serice Men’s Centers, to make . survey 
of what can be done in the field of marriage and family 
counselling for returned veterans. 


Meetings and Events 


Family Lifemobile Program—The Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, has organized a family life education pro- 
gram for neighborhoods utilizing a caravan of a police 
sound car and a van in which there are exhibits, an outside 
free show with a ventriloquist on safety and a short inside 
show of movies which preceded the educational program. 
Considerable interest is shown as the project goes into 
one neighborhood after another. Although somewhat like 
a traveling circus it is reaching a large number of home- 
bound mothers as well as the apathetic who ordinarily do 
not come out to meetings. It is an interesting experiment 
on family life education based upon techniques for getting 
the attention and interest of people rather than assuming 
that just because they are married or have children that 
they have an interest. The great mass of people seem not 
to be aware of the fact that there is anything to learn 
about children and families nor that it is important to 
learn it. - 


Increase in Child Labor.—The extent to which child 
labor has been revived by the war has revealed very 
clearly the inadequacies of state child labor and compul- 
sory education laws and the inadequacy of the provisions 
for enforcement in most states. Few states have a suffi- 
cient number of inspectors in the enforcing department to 
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be able to cope with the tremendous increase in illegal 
employment. This increase has gone up as high as 400 
percent or 500 percent and, in the states where inspection 
is less adequate, it has reached 1,200 to 1,400 percent. 

The National Child Labor Committee believes that all 
state child labor laws should be raised to establish a mini- 
mum of 16 years for full-time employment during school 
hours. The pamphlet “The Case for Sixteen Year Em- 
ployment Laws” has been prepared for use in state cam- 
paigns to enact this standard. The Children’s Bureau is 
also supporting and working for 16 year laws and has 
prepared a kit of material for the use of local groups. For 
further information on child labor in wartime, write to 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16. 


Sex Education—The April Journal of Social Hygiene is 
devoted to articles on “Recent Progress in Sex Education” 
by John H. Stokes, Roy E. Dickerson and Maurice A. 
Bigelow. 


Social Hygiene Education Workshop.—In connection 
with the Institute for Education in Natural and Human 
Resources at the University of North Carolina a special 
workshop program was set up in social-hygiene education 
July 16-August 21. It is generally recognized that any- 
thing worth-while in the field of sex education will neces- 
sarily depend upon teachers sufficiently qualified in youth 
and family-life education to plan understandingly in their 
own school and community situations. Mrs. Groves, 
representing the Sociology staff of the University and 
Dr. W. D. Perry, who gives child-development and 
adolescence courses in the Education Department, served 
as co-directors of the Workshop. During the first three 
days Dr. Alice Keliher, author of Life and Growth served 
as leader. Then, for three weeks the workshop had 
direction and consultant service not only from Mrs. 
Groves and Dr. Perry, but also from Dr. Lester A. Kirken- 
dall, Senior Specialist in Health Education of the United 
States Office of Education. 


Surrendering a Child for Adoption.—One of the diag- 
nostic clues to whether or not an unmarried mother wants 
to surrender her child for adoption is to be found in the 
meaning she places on the child. Sometimes the baby is 
used in an effort to hold the putative father, or as a club 
over her own parents. Occasionally, the child may be the 
only person to whom the unmarried mother can cling. 
Often there is complete rejection of the child because of 
guilt at having it or because the birth of the child in itself 
has served the mother’s own needs. Usually the unmar- 
tied mother’s reactions to her child are a combination of 
feelings, resulting in ambivalence and confusion. It is 
the case worker's function to understand what this child 


means to its mother and then to help her see the reality 
situation in accordance with her feelings. Sylvia Oshlag, 
The Family, June, 1945. 


Women After the War.—A comprehensive new pub- 
lication for use in their programs is “Women in the Post- 
War,” issued by the Women’s Advisory Committee, War 
Manpower Commission, Washington 25, D. C., April 
1945, 10 pages. (Copies are free on request to the 
Women’s Advisory Committee). 


Women in Postwar Jobs.—The Bureau of the Census 
estimates that the exodus of women from the labor force 
after the war will be much smaller than generally pre- 
dicted, placing the number of women in the labor force 
five years hence at about 17,500,000 to 18,000,000, or 
about equal to the 1944 average of 17,800,000. Regardless 
of war, the number of women in the labor force has in- 
creased for several decades, as a result of the growth in 
population and the tendency of a larger proportion of 
women to work. Of the 4,500,000 increase of women in 
the labor force in 1944 over 1940, only 3,000,000 was due 
to war conditions; the rest would have been added any- 
how. 

Withdrawals are likely to be particularly heavy among 
the wives of returning service men. Many service men, 
however, will not return and many of those who return 
will not be able to work. In some homes, women will have 
to continue to work as a replacement for those men who 
would have been the chief wage earners. Many women 
not normally in the labor force took jobs in non-war indus- 
tries which will expand after the war, holding their work- 
ers if possible. A generally high employment level may 
cause many women to leave the labor market, because if 
returning war workers can get jobs at good pay, their 
wives are more likely to return to running their homes. 
Admitting the difficulty of figuring all the factors, the 
Bureau estimated that from 1,000,000 to 1,300,000 of the 
women and girls who went to work because of the war 
will stay in the woman power category. 


Recent Publications 


Family Day Care: What It Means for the Parent.— 
Three experiences seem common: (1) the mother in using 
day care has had to defy relatives openly; (2) she has had 


to still her own fears engendered by society's reaction to 


separation of mother and child; and (3) she has had to steel 
herself to the daily threat of alienation of her child's af- 
fections. One mother confided that in her mind the fact 
that she was willing to take her child to a stranger's home 
was undeniable proof that she was “a bad mother.” An- 
other explained that she just couldn't bear the thought : 
that her child might call another woman mother. It is 
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only as the parent's anxieties are relieved and she is reas- 
sured that her plan to work and use day care is in the best 
interest of herself and child, that the mother is able to use 
day care to the best advantage. Margaret A. Golton, 
The Family, Vol. XXVI, April, 1945. 


Should Bachelors and Fathers Get the Same Pay’—In an 
article under this title in the Eugenical News, Paul 
Popenoe sets forth arguments in favor of “Proportional 
Family Wage.” Reprints are available by addressing the 
author, American Institute on Family Relations, 607 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


Family Modes of Expression.—The amount of conver- 
sation per family per unit of time varies tremendously. 
At one extreme are several families with almost no talk 
ina forty minute dinner. At the other extreme are records 
of continuous table talk, often with several members of 
the family talking at the same time. In table talk records 
equal in the total number of words recorded, one finds a 
difference of more than 800 percent in the number of 
different words used. One cannot but notice variations in 
the child's participation in the family table talk on the 
basis of interruptions by other members of the family 
group. Our records show children who are seldom allowed 
to finish a sentence. There is a sex-appropriate language 
for boys and one for girls. “Little girls do-not talk that 
way.” “A lady never raises her voice.” “He sounds like 
a boy all right.”’ Each family has its word taboos or word 
avoidances. In part, these are reflections of the social 
patterns, and include words pertaining to certain parts 
of the body and to certain of its functions; or the religious 
taboos upon taking in vain the names of those worshiped 
or revered; or even the names of certain animals, usually 
because of their application to individuals. Word taboos 
mean subject avoidances. Particularly is this true in re- 
gard tosex. Each family has its own words, signs, gestures, 
pet phrases, humorous references, special words of con- 
demnation, favorite topics and characteristic forms of ex- 
pression. James H. S. Bossard, American Sociological 
Review, April 1945. 


The Homecomer.—The homecomer hopes in vain to re- 
establish the old intimate we-relations with the home 
group as recurrent ones. Analyses of the equivocal con- 
cepts “home” and “primary relations,” from the point of 


view of the man left behind, as well as of the absent one, ” 


reveal that separation interrupts the community of space 
and time which the other has experienced as a unique in- 
dividuality. Both sides, instead, build up a system of 
pseudo-types of the other which is hard to remove and 
never can be removed entirely because the homecomer, 
as well as the welcomer, has changed. This is of practical 
importance in the case of the returning veteran, whose life 


in the army shows a strange ambivalence not found in civil 
life. Alfred Schuetz, The American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. L, March, 1945. 


The Stepchild.—The stepchild has all the problems of 
any other child and usually has them in larger dosages. 
In addition he has problems which stem directly from the 
step-relationship as it manifests itself in our modern, urban 
culture. There is a greater incidence of emotional in- 
security with its disorganizing influence. The home with 
a substitute parent is particularly conducive to the ex- 
pression of partiality. Some children are unwanted by 
one or both parents, but the probability of being an un- 
wanted child in a home with a step-parent is even greater. 
Problems of discipline are not absent from unbroken 
homes, but usually they are attended by more complicat- 
ing factors in the “split home.” Nevertheless, many step- 
children have made adjustments which are no less whole- 
some than those of children in unbroken homes. In some 
instances, the coming of a step-parent has been to the 


. advantage of the child, for the new parent has been able 


to enter into a more sympathetic intimacy with the child 
than his own parent. William C. Smith, American So- 
ciological Review, April 1945. 


When Mother Takes An Outside Job.—A rather shock- 
ing fact came out of a study of the schedules of two hundred 
and three working mothers in a seventh- and eighth-grade 
center in one of Seattle's least fortunate neighborhoods. 
One hundred and fifty-two of these women had requested 
swing-shift hours, not so much for the 10 percent addi- 
tional pay as for the opportunity to get the housework 
done in the morning and to step out of the house when 
their boisterous children come home from school. In the 
great majority of these cases, the father was on the swing 
shift too. There was some companionship between father 
and mother as they went to and from work, but their 
eleven- to fourteen-year old children were left to fend for 
themselves. 

The results in some instances have been most unhappy. 
Children are often left entirely on their own until mid- 
night or one o'clock in the morning. And present trends 
indicate that the only sharp rise in delinquency is among 
children in the early teens—thirteen to fifteen—rather 
than among the older adolescents, who tend to become 
somewhat stabilized by outside jobs of their own. Kath- 
arine Whiteside Taylor, National Parent-Teacher, June 
1945. 


Personal Notes 


Mrs. Callie Mae Coons is now assistant chief at the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, United 


States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
‘(Continued on page 72) 
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Current Literature 


Book Reviews 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman. Edited by Irvin 
L. Child and Marjorie Van De Water. Prepared by a 
committee of The National Research Council. Washing- 
ton, Infantry Journal-Penguin Books, 1945. 234 pp. 25¢. 
It is a sad fact that most people either can’t or won't 

read anything in smaller type than newspaper headlines. 

They miss a great many bad things that way, but they 

miss good ones too. This book is one of the good ones. 

The two pages required to list the contributors and 
critics who participated in the preparation of the book 
are a fine tribute to the editors. It is impossible to believe 
that all those experts didn’t tend to be both dull and quar- 
relsome. Neither tendency shows up in the completed 
work. 

As the title implies, the soldiers and scientists who pre- 
pared the material aimed at easing the veteran back.into 
the civilian community. Of necessity, a good deal of 
apologizing for civilians was in order. The returning 
serviceman is warned repeatedly, if not too bluntly, that 
civilians are apt to be both stupid and unmannerly. It 
would be well if civilians could read what a soldier is told 
to expect of us. 

(There is no reason—excepting lack of interest and 
25 cents—why civilians can’t.) 

The really absorbing meat of “Psychology for the Re- 
turning Serviceman” is packed into the first two chapters. 
Most of the complaints that we have heard from service 
personnel and veterans are packed in there—with ex- 
planations, for the serviceman, of why he gripes and what 
has happened to him. The amount of information packed 
into those 29 brief pages is really amazing. 

The remaining sixteen chapters are devoted to special 
aspects of the man’s—or woman’s—return to his com- 


"munity and family. The problems discussed include choos- 


ing a job or learning a new one, establishment or reestab- 

lishment of relations with a family, duties as a citizen, 

problems of social conflict and the psychologic and physi- 
cal steps in readjustment to disabilities. 

It seems too bad that it took a war to get as many 
people to work together as hard as they obviously did to 
produce a result as fine as this book. 

Wut O’Ne 

Yanks Service Bureau, 

The Chicago Sun. 

Marriage in War and Peace. By Grace Sloan Overton. 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 190 pp. 
$1.75. 

Marriage in War and Peace is written in chatty style. 


There are dozens of excerpts of case histories from the 
author's files which add to the book's readableness. 
Moreover, the book is timed to meet a pressing need of 
counselors and parents. 

Mrs. Overton is not writing as a social scientist or as 
a psychologist but as an able parent and youth leader who 
has deep and abiding convictions based on her own ex- 
periences. Her main objective is to provide answers to 
young people beset by problems arising from war and its 
separations. She deplores the lack of previous research in 
this area and gives answers from her own insights. The 
book would have gained by including pertinent findings 
from pioneering research studies from this and the last 
war (Hall, Waller, Cuber, et al.). It will be interesting 
to see how close Mrs. Overton's intuitions anticipate the 
processes of spousal and family interaction recorded in hun- 
dreds of cases now under study but as yet unpublished. 

The title is no real indication of the scope of the book, 
which delves courageously into many varied questions 
such as interfaith marriages, juvenile delinquency, the 
husband shortage, the working wife, and “how far a girl 
can go and still be decent.” Mrs. Overton underlines her 
preference for the American way of marriage and is con- 
vinced that our romantic monogamous marriage institution 
is the end point of progress. Anthropologists will be 
pained with her twisting of materials concerning the evo- 
lution of marriage (p. 76 and pp. 120-22), psychiatrists by 
her inferences that they support romantic love (p. 133). 
Few readers will agree with her stand on the new status 
of woman. 

Mrs. Overton's best work is done where she depends 
on her own insights. She handles superbly the delineation 
of war casualties on the home front to match the more 
widely heralded battle casualties. She treats the problems 
of the unmarried sympathetically and gives: suggestions 
for their treatment. In her discussion of the adjustments. 
of the battle-scarred in the postwar period, the author's 
plea to regard disabilities as normal is unsound psychologi- 
cally. Recovery waits on recognizing the deformity, 
mourning it, and finding the wherewithal to live with it. 
Mrs. Overton’s treatment of marital infidelity of service- 
men and wives of servicemen by contrast is a model of 
insight and understanding. 

Marriage in War and Peace will be widely read and 
discussed, precisely because it is so provocative. It has 
exciting possibilities as a manual around which to organize 
a series of postwar forums. 

Revusen Hitt 
Iowa State College 
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A Million Homes a Year. By Dorothy Rosenman. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1945. 333 pp. $3.50. 
Have you envisaged the post-war house as largely pre- 

fabricated by mass production out of new materials, and 
assembled on the site in a few hours at perhaps half its 
former cost? Then prepare yourself fora shock. Significant 
economies in building seem unlikely within any predicta- 
ble period. Many of the major costs; land, taxes, depre- 
ciation (especially of the whole community) and interest 
rates will remain about the same. The construction costs 
themselves are not likely to be materially reduced. Many 
so-called economies actually have meant only smaller 
rooms, no garages and similar “savings”; in other words, 
less house or inferior materials. Some of the new “plas- 
tics” are more expensive than the conventional materials. 
If houses were completely prefabricated for quick assem- 
bly, the additional costs for transportation might more 
than offset the economies of production. Decent housing 
within the range of the pre-war incomes of the vast ma- 
jority seems impossible without heavy governmental sub- 
sidies. 

This book is written, not for the individual home owner 
(or renter) but for those concerned with housing as a 
social and economic problem. The author writes from a 
background of years of experience with various housing 
projects and problems. The result is a surprisingly com- 
prehensive coverage of the entire subject.” Finance, con- 
struction costs, taxes, depreciation, neighborhoods, vari- 
ous types of housing projects and their subsidiary prob- 
lems, such as land condemnation and subsidies, are treated 
with a comprehensive knowledge of what has actually 
been attempted and achieved. 

Censidering the group to whom the book is addressed, 
the style is light and often regrettably flippant. At some 
points, too, the treatment is disappointing. Why, in the 
two discussions of building codes, is there no adequate 
recognition of the extent to which powerful unions en- 
force restrictions on the use of materials which consider- 
ably raise total costs? The entire book assumes housing 
to be a problem for not only the local, but the national 
“community,” and devotes two chapters specifically to 
these larger aspects of the problem. Yet we look in vain 
for a discussion of the industrial shifts which must pre- 
cede any real community stabilization, or the re-organiza- 
tion of local government prerequisite to an effective attack 
upon any community problem. Why is there no consider- 
ation of the very considerable light which might be 
thrown upon our problem by the experience with housing 
projects in such countries as Sweden, socialist Austria or 
Russia? 

Somewhere in the shuffle, too, the author has dropped 
an ace. The pre-war incomes of the masses were obvi- 
ously too low to enable them to afford decent housing. 
But a really adequate housing program might well take 


up most of the slack of demobilization and keep the income 
of the majority at a level where large scale subsidies would 
become unnecessary. 

The factual material with which the treatment teems 
makes it almost a reference work; an invaluable compen- 
dium of information. Far more important is the conclusion 
hammered home in every discussion, that housing is a 
difficult, complicated problem which can be solved only 
by really serious study. This emphasis is the major con- 
tribution of the book. 

Sytvanus M. Duvati 
George Williams College, Chicago 


New Goals for Old Age. Edited by George Lawton. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943. 210 pp. $2.'75. 
This collection of addresses given in a course sponsored 

by the Welfare Council of New York City is the most 

valuable and readable of several recent publications on the 
mental health of old people. Throughout the articles 


’ runs a definite thread: recognition of old age as a normal 


process of decline in abilities rather than as a pathological 
state; emphasis upon the individual characteristics of old 
people—characteristics carried over from childhood to 
adulthood to old age; discussion of needs that arise with 
the inevitable cessation of activities through retirement 
from employment; through death of the spouse and cur- 
tailment of household activities; through loss of physical 
strength. There are several excellent chapters on leisure- 
time activities and occupational therapy. 

Three chapters are of particular interest to students of 
the family. Ollie A. Randall of the Community Service 
Society of New York has written a chapter on the old 
person in the family. Care of the old person in the family 
of adult children is part of the American tradition and is 
embodied in laws which place financial responsibility 
upon the adult children. Often, however, the arrange- 
ment places unendurable strain upon family relationships, 
especially in an urban environment. The old person may 
have too much security and too little opportunity for 
responsibility and creative endeavor; or the old person 
may be shorn of all individuality; or cultural or personal 
friction may arise between the generations. Family care 
may meet financial needs but not necessarily other needs. 

Alternative types of living arrangements are outlined 
in the chapters by Helen Hardy Brunot and Ruth Hill 
on old people in institutions and those living independ- 
ently in the community. No one solution is possible. 
Some old people, given financial means, are able to manage 
their own living arrangements; others profit by super- 
vision in a boarding home; still others need institutional 
or nursing-home care. 

Public provision for the old has tended to emphasize 
physical needs through provision of old-age assistance and 
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in institutional homes and infirmaries. This provision 
often is based upon a bare subsistence level of existence 
and fails to recognize the cultural and emotional needs. 
This book emphasizes the needs of old people as personali- 
ties and hence is fruitful reading both for those who work 
with old people and for those interested generally in per- 
sonality or family life. 
Rut SHonte Cavan 


Rockford, Illinois 


Wartime Facts and Postwar Problems: A Study and Dis- 
cussion Manual. Edited by Evans Clark, New York, 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1943. 136 pp. so¢. 


A review of eleven major postwar problems. Each 
treatment consists of a surprisingly concise and meaty 
statement of The Facts. This is followed by a summary 
of The Problems; consisting of clear and sharp state- 
ments of choices and alternatives, followed by Questions 
for discussion. The Appendix contains a bibliography of 
227 titles constantly referred to by number throughout 
the text, and a list of organizations and other sources of 
further information, including a short list of bibliog- 
raphies. This little book is a veritable mine of information 
and suggestion, of high quality and excellence. To get 
the most out of it, however, one must really work. It is 
of value primarily for speakers, leaders and others who 
‘will put forth the effort which a real understanding of our 
postwar problems requires. 


Veteran Law Manual: An Authoritative Guide on Service- 
men's Rights and Benefits. Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 1945. 271 pp. $2.00. 


This handy volume contains the complete, up-to-date 
texts of all laws relating not only to veterans but also to 
the civil rights of active service personnel, i.e., among 
others, The Selective Training and Service Act, The 
National Life Insurance Act, The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, The Laws on Deferment of Federal In- 
come Tax, on The Women's Army Corps, The Muster- 
ingOut Payment Act, The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act (G.I. Bill of Rights), The Veterans’ Preference Act. 
The texts are preceded by a detailed explanatory introduc- 
tion which facilitates the use of the book by veterans’ ad- 
visers lacking a formal legal education. Particularly use- 
ful is the chapter on the Veterans’ Administration and 
its procedure, and the full reprint of the text of the Regu- 
lations Governing Veterans’ Guaranteed Loans. 

Arrangement and style follow the well-established 
_ practices of the publisher, whose “Services” have long 
been established in legal and business practice. The pres- 
ent book was published first in April 1945; at the end of 
May it had already been reprinted four times. The re- 
turning veteran might do well to study it immediately 


upon his discharge; for professional advisers it is indis- 
pensable. 

Max RuernsTEIN 
University of Chicago 


Social Work Yearbook 1945. Edited by Russell H. Kurtz, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1945. 620 pp. 
$3.25. 

This is the current edition of the well-known encyclo- 
pedia of activities in social work and related fields. It is 
especially significant as the only one of the series covering 
the war years (published biennially, the 1943 edition is 
already out of print). 

Part One of the volume consists of seventy-five signed 
articles by as many national authorities in their fields. 
Some of the topics of particular interest to those persons 
interested in marriage and family life are: Adult Education 
by Glen Burch; Child Welfare by Charlotte Hanson; Day 
Care of Children by Alice Dashiell; Family Social Work 
by Earl Parker; Housing and City Planning by Edmond 
Hoben; Juvenile Behavior Problems by Hershel Alt; 
Maternal and Child Health by Sarah Deitrick; Parent 
Education and Child Development by Sidonie Gruenberg; 
Servicemen and Veterans by Elizabeth Wickenden; and 
Social Hygiene by J. R. Heller, Jr. 

Part Two is the directory of national agencies divided 
into the two major divisions: governmental and voluntary. 
This part alone makes the book indispensable to anyone 
desirous of keeping himself oriented amid the multitude 
of national agencies and services. What Sidonie Gruen- 
berg says in her concluding paragraph on parent education 
seems to be applicable to the whole social work field, 
“There is also a perhaps unavoidable lack of coherence or 
unity. It is generally recognized among those familiar 
with the problems that it would be extremely desirable to 
make soon a re-examination of existing conditions, prac- 
tices, resources, unmet needs, ava‘lable personnel, facili- 
ties for training, and coordination of research with teach- 
ing.” 

Evetyn Mitus 


Reports of Research 


The Chances of Remarriage-—The chances of remar- 
riage for the divorced are, age for age, greater than for the 
widowed, and especially is this true among women. In 
fact, the chances of marriage for those who have already 
been through ‘a marital venture and who have become 
eligible for another are even greater than for the single. 
These findings are based upon marriage records for 22 
States and the District of Columbia; remarriage records 
for New England and for Massachusetts in particular. 

For the divorcee of age 30, the chances of eventual re- 
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marriage ate 94 in 100. This is more than 50 percent 
greater than the chances for the widow of the same age, 
which are 60 in 100, and almost double the chances of 
eventual marriage for a spinster of age 30 (48 in 100). In 
the case of males 30 years of age, the chances for the 
divorced are 96 in 100. This is not much greater than the 
chances of remarriage for widowers, 92 in 100, but ap- 
pteciably greater than the chances of eventual marriage 
for bachelors, 67 in 100. Similar relations are found also 
at the higher ages, although the figures are at much lower 
levels. Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 26, May 1945. 


Contemporary American Farm Families.—Six rural 
communities in the United States were studied under the 
supervision of Carl C. Taylor of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, contemporaneously in 1940, by 
different participant observers, each of whom spent from 
three to six months in one of these communities. 

A comparative analysis of these six rural communities 
show: 1) The great variation between the highest and 
lowest degrees of family unity is related to differences in 
the extent of isolation from deviant behavior patterns, 
differences in the preservation of family values, and strong 
vs. weak community organization and techniques to en- 
force standards on individuals. 2) Status of farm women 
and children is high because of their important roles in 
the cooperative business of farming. 3) Familism prevails 
among farm families: family members feel that they belong 
preeminently to the family group; all members participate 
in the achievement of family objectives, subordinating 
their individual interests; family members rally to the 
assistance of a member if he is attacked; and the continuity 
between the parental family and new family units is main- 
tained through helping sons establish themselves occupa- 
tionally and in setting up their households. Harvey J. 
Locke, Rural Sociology, 10, June 1945, pp. 142-43. 


Extra-Marital Relations with Fellow Employee in War 
Industry as a Factor in Disruption of Family Life-—This is 
a study of 100 cases in the Domestic Relations Division 
of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia, of friction in fam- 
ily life due to the fact that the husband or wife was em- 
ployed in one of the war industries and had begun to asso- 
ciate with a fellow employee of the other sex. The control 
group comprises all desertion and non-support cases num- 
bering 3,539 which were handled by the same division of 
the Court for 1943. 

Without pretending that far-reaching sociological con- 
clusions can be drawn from a study covering only 100 
cases anda ten-and-one-half month period, it seems signif- 
icant that the analysis of age distribution, length of mar- 
ried life, and number of children warrants the following 
summary: (a) The percentage of cases in the group under 
study in which the husband is younger than the wife is 


almost three times as high as in the control group; (b) The 
percentage of cases in the group under study in which the 
husband is over 30 years of age is considerably higher than 
in the control group; (c) Marriages of longer duration, 
particularly exceeding eight years, are much more fre- 
quently represented in the group under study than in the 
control group; (d) Consequently, the percentage of mar- 
riages with 2 children in the family is considerably larger 
in the group under study than in the control group; (e) In 
those cases in which the wife has been accused of asso- 
ciating with another man, the average of the husband's 
seniority in the group under study is more than double 
the average in the general population. J. O. Reinemann, 
American Sociological Review, 10, June 1945, pp. 399-404. 


Farm Housing Behavior.—On the basis of the Housing 
Census of 1940, the owner-occupied farm houses in the 
state of New York show the highest percentage increase 
for the following items in order of their numerical im- 
portance: Flush-toilet, private bath, running water, cen- 
tral heating, and electricity. For various reasons, these 
are the items which are most discriminating with regard 
to farm house improvement. As income increased at the 
census date, these were the items the farmers were most 
willing and able to obtain. This behavior on their part, we 
know, many have been influenced by need and preference, 
by cost relations, by the availability of these conveniences 
or by systematic campaigning carried out in the farm 
housing field (electricity). Svend Riemer, Rural Sociol- 
ogy, 10, June 1945, p. 159. 


The Impact of War on the Farm Family.—A survey of 
275 farm families during 1943 in typical farming areas in 
Michigan showed that a high percentage were participat- 
ing in war-elated activities and that those having mem- 
berships in local community organizations participated to 
a greater extent than did families belonging to few or no 
organizations. Internal relationships of these families 
were not disturbed unless a member was in the armed 
forces. In other respects cooperation among members of a 
majority of the families was increased. Relationships 
with the local neighborhood and community were also 
strengthened. Although in many instances funds were 
available, a high percentage of the families had made no 
major purchases for living other than the regular ones. 
Members of these families were doing more farm work 
than they did before the war began and were helping in 
every feasible way to promote the war effort. Charles R. 
Hoffer, Rural Sociolcy, 10, June 1945, p. 151. 


Psychodramatic Research of Pre-Marital Couples.— 
Separate interview of twelve premarital couples is to be 
undertaken. The interview material will be broken up 
and a system of scoring applied. The score will involve 
prediction of chance for success. Certain typical situa- 
tions which occur in all cases will be projected upon the 
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psychodramatic stage by the couples themselves and by 
auxiliary egos, working out a number of possible variants 
of these situations. A system of scoring is to be applied 
to the couples after psychodramatic presentation of their 
relationship. Here also the score will include prediction 
of chances for success. The prediction of chances for suc- 
cess to be based on the interview material, compared with 
the prediction of material gained by the psychodramatic 
method. The twelve couples will be followed up at regu- 
lar intervals and the predictions compared to actual de- 
velopments. The purpose of the study is to determine 
where prediction made on the basis of interviewing and 
on the basis of psychodramatic procedure overlap or differ 
and which of the two methods predicts success or failure 
more accurately. Zerka Toeman, Sociometry, February 
1945; p- 89. 


War and Juvenile Delinquency in England and Wales, 


IQIO to 1943.—The available data cover a 34-year period 
from 1910 to 1943 which includes World War I and World 
War II. During the period the number of juvenile cases 
rose to two high points, both of which coincide with the 
two world wars. The years with the highest number of 
cases were 1917 and 1941. During the post-war years of 
1919 to 1933 the number of court cases fell to a level com- 
parable to that prior to World War I. The air-raids of 
1940 and 1941, the evacuations, shifts of population, prob- 
lems of rehousing, separation of families and other factors 
affected a much larger number of people than World War 
I. The family relationships of previous years disappeared 
in the subways and underground shelters. The schools 
were closed and the children found themselves uprooted 
from familiar habitats. All of these conditions intensified 
the social conflict for the youth: of England and made nor- 
mal behavior almost impossible. Walter A. Lunden, 
American Sociological Review, June 1945, pp. 390-393. 


Women Face the Postwar World 


(Continued from page 59) 


an important role in a record-breaking productivity. In- 


creasingly the nation has come to rely upon its skilled 


womanpower. 

We shall soon be faced with the problem of deciding 
as a nation what the role of women will be in post-war 
employment. The following questions loom large in the 
making of this decision: Should married women be speed- 
ily displaced? Should single women with their skills, and 
often with dependents, give way to the returning veter- 
ans? Should the American tradition that women do not 
normally work be retained? Is “Woman's place in the 
home?” 

There is danger of over-simplification in attacking this 

problem. 
Guiding principles might be: 
1. To look at the world as a whole and ask, What are 
society's needs? 
2. Each individual to make the contribution for which 
she is best fitted. 

3. A re-evaluation and appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of homemakers and a recognition of the re- 
sponsibility of the homemaker. 

4. For those who remain, or go, into industry, to 
remedy the evils attending gainful occupation of 
women. 


There is need for systematic education of women for 
volunteer service, and an intelligent understanding of com- 
munity problems. It was pointed out «hat with women 
working their personal lives come first. Women ask for 
privileges without compunction that men won't ask for at 
all. Shall concessions be made to women’s idiosyncracies? 
Should work be adapted to their personal needs? When 
some women ask for special concessions and privileges, it 
hampers all women in getting to the top, and the profes- 


sional advancement of all women is retarded as a result. 

Juvenile Protection.—In recent years, social efforts to 
protect, plan for, and control youth have led all those con- 
cerned right into the family. Visiting teachers, case work- 
ers, specialists in juvenile delinquency, health and nutri- 
tion specialists are all cognizant of the importance of the 
home situation. 

In order that the home may play its part in this im- 
portant function, it is necessary first, to dignify the 
mother's place in the home and give her status and recog- 
nition; second, through adult education to train parents 
to do a better job with children, third; to train our youth 
in schools to create better homes when they marry; 
fourth, to make full use of foster homes for children with 
special problems, and fifth, to provide better institutional 
care. 

It was pointed out that the school must take more re- 
sponsibility for the protection of juveniles who are ado- 
lescent and “too old for parents to influence.” A com- 
munity coordinating council should be set up to coordi- 
nate the efforts of all agencies dealing with these problems, 
to offer help to individuals, to furnish adult leaders, and 
to sponsor such organizations as a dad’s club. The case 
worker's function is that of a go-between in dealing with 
the home and situations outside the home. Adult leaders 
can help adolescents plan recreation of their own, and 
thereby lessen the influence of certain types of commer- 
cialized recreation. Finally, a youth council divided into 
senior and junior groups can furnish channels through 
which youth may participate in discussions, programs, 
and planning of the community. It was recommended 
that youth be given a place on the city council, and on the 
school board, and have an opportunity to work with other 
community agencies. 
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Soldier Come Home 
(Continued from page 63) 


Discussion of emotional growth and needs of the returnee with 
implications for community rehabilitation. 
71. Gregory, W. Edgar, “The Idealization of the Absent,” American 
Journal of Sociology, July 2944, pp. 53-54. 
This Army Chaplain summarizes his discussion of the processes 
of idealization by saying, “The idealization of the absent . . . is 
simply the holding-in-mind of the best one knows.” 
72. Houwink, Eda, “Veterans Now and in the Future,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, May 1945, pp. 136-137. 
An understanding two-way look at the veteran and his folks. 
73. Levy, David M., “The War and Family Life,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, January 1945, pp. 140-152. 
Outstanding report for the War Emergency Committee. 
74. Mayer, Laura, “These Will Come Back,” Survey Midmonthly, 
May 1945, pp. 137-139. 
Sketches of gallantry and pathos from the pen of a Red Cross 
worker in Australia. 
75. Nathan, Cynthia Rice, “Servicemen Face Discharge with Hope and 
Fear,” The Family, May 1945, pp. 91-97. 
“... the basis of sound adjustment begins in the home and in 
family relationships.” 
76. Patterson, Ralph M., “Neurotic Reactions in Wives of Service- 
men,” Diseases of the Nervous System, February 1945, pp. 50-52. 
Some neurotic reactions servicemen’s wives are making to the 


problems of adjustment. 


77. Rennie, Thomas A.C., and Woodward, Luther E., “Rehabilitation 
of the Psychiatric Casualty," Mental Hygiene, January 1945, pp 
32-45. 

The problem, the need and the program discussed by two out- 
standing psychiatrists. 

78. Rogers, Carl R., “Wartime Issues in Family Counseling,” Marriage 
and Family Living, November 1944, pp. 68-69 and 84. 

Techniques of client-centered counseling in meeting wartime 
family problems. 

79. Schuetz, Alfred, “The Homecomer,” American Journal of Sociology, 
March 1945, pp. 369-376. 

Analysis of the effects of separation leads to the recommendation 
for the education of the home group for realistic welcoming of 
the homecomer. 

80. Weinberg, S. Kirson, “Problems of Adjustment in Army Units,” 
American Journal of Sociology, January 1945, pp. 271-278. 

Interaction and cohesion in military units with consideration of 
08 variants as: “goldbrick,” “goof-off,” “sad-sack,” and the 
“foulup.” 

81. Wolf, Robert E., “A Veteran Looks at Rehabilitation,” Mental 
Hygiene, January 1945, pp. 46-6o. 

First hand experiences of an unusually articulate student of 
veterans’ readaptation and processing into civilian life. 


.. Personal Notes 


(Continued from page 66) 


Evelyn Millis Duvall gave two courses at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee during the short summer term, 1. Cri- 
teria of Successful Family Life and 2. Problems in Family 
Life Today. 

Norman S. Hayner, University of Washington, was 
relieved from teaching duties during the Spring and as- 
signed to give talks in the field of Criminology and the 
Family in various parts of the state. He talked to twenty- 
five different groups, mostly high school students, on the 
subject “What Makes for Success in Marriage.” 

Dr. E. T. Krueger, head of the department of sociology, 
Vanderbilt University, died June 19, 1945. He was deeply 
interested in the study of the family and for many years 
taught the course in the University. 

Harvey J. Locke, assistant professor of sociology, 
Indiana University has accepted an appointment as as- 
sociate professor of sociology, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 


Esther McGinnis, formerly of Buffalo, New York State 
- Teachers’ College will join the staff of the Merrill Palmer 
School, September 1. 

Professor Henry L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist Uni- 


versity, Texas, will teach only the course on marriage next 
ing service for students. 

Dr. Carl R. Ringers; focmetty of Ohio State University 
has been appointed professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and will also be in charge of the coun- 
seling service for students. During Jast year he worked 
with the USO in preparing persons for counseling. 

Dr. Katharine Whiteside Taylor, consultant in family 
life education, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 
was leader at the two-day family life institute, Utah Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

B. F, Timmons, department of Sociology, University of 
Illinois presented a series of five discussions dealing with 
the “Adjustment of Personal Relations of the Post-War 
Family” on the Homemakers Quarter Hour. 

Willard Waller of Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity died July 26 in New York City. He was well known © 
as the author of the following books: The Old Love and 
the New; The Family; ‘Spe alpaca and The 
Veteran Comes Back. 
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